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LIFE’S JOYS. 


BY D. C. ADDISON. 


Little glimpses of the sunlight 
Shining through the forest trees; 

Wafted perfume of the flowers 
Borne upon the summer breeze ; 


Glimpses of the bright blue ether 
Seen between the floating clouds ; 

Fading sunbeams of the twilight, 
Ere the night in darkness shrouds. 


Dewdrops with’ring in the noonday, 
Glist’ning on the morning flowers; 

Rainbows with their gorgeous colors, 
Cheering midst the storms and showers: 


Glimpses of a beauteous landscape 
Seen amid the lightning’s glarte ; 

Mingled feelings fill the bosom, 
Joy and fear the senses share. 


Outlines of a glorious shadow 
Passing through the soul and mind, 
Telling of some higher being 
Not to earthly scencs confined. 


Such are life’s joys, little glimpses 
That with earthly sorrows blend, 
Cheering all our earthly pathway, 
Till we reach our journey’s end. 





THE VOICELESS. 





BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 





We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet wailing singers slumber, 
But o’er their silent sister’s breast 

The wild flowers who will stoop to number ? 
A few may touch the magic string, 

And noisy fame be proud to win them ; 
Alas, for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them! 


Nay, give not for the dead alone, 
Where song has told their sad heart’s story ; 
Weep for the voiceless who have known 
The cross without the crown of glory! 
, Not where Leucadian breezes sleep 
O’er Sappho’s memory-haunted pillow, 
But where the glistening night dews weep 
O’er nameless sorrow’s church-yard willow. 


O hearts that break and give no sign, 
Save whitening lip and faded tresses, 
Till death pours out his cordial wine, 


If singing breath or echoing chord, 
To every hidden pang were given, 

What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as swect as heaven! 





Slow dropped from misery’s crushing presses. 





Written expressly for the Visitor. 


SCHARLIE. 





BY PAUL JACQUESE. 


CHAPTER X.—Well Laid Plans. 


Seagrove did not relish the manner of Sterlingame 
when any exciting topic was under discussion ; it showed 
too plainly a lack of that caution necessary to work out 
successfully a scheme in which the law must be some- 
times invoked, and sometimes defied; where «coolness 
must be shown when a sense of danger and a reckless 
disregard of it are felt. So he answered indifferently : 

** Well, well; I don’t propose to right your wrongs. 
You can attend to that when you have gained a position 
where you can safely do so. But you mistake me if you 
think me afraid. I have seen something of adventure 
in my time, andit has taught me the value of modera- 
tion. But I have not done with my story. I told you 
I claim no unspotted parentage. My mother, after 
your father’s death, went to live with this same fortu- 
nate fisherman, leaving me to the care of relatives, 
which, however, was nothing new to me, for I had been 
but precious little in her care since my birth. I ran 
away to sea before I had finished my education. Since 
then I have been a rover. Five or six years ago this 
man discarded my mother, for what reason does not ap- 
pear, and her life has been none of the best ever since. 
However, I have seen more of her in that time, and 
have succeeded in learning what I have told you. He 
took all the papers from her when he threw her off. 
He is an old chap, they say, and can not live long at the 
most. She has planned with me to get possession of the 
papers, and thinks if she could see him with me she 
could intimidate him, and make him transfer every- 
thing for a small consideration. He fears nothing under 
heaven but a halter, and that is richly his due, and that 
of all his confederates, if reports may be trusted. She 
hasn’t the least knowledge of the island, if, as she 
thinks, it was an island. Nobody else has, except one 
sailor named Snole, and he don't know much. He is a 
drunken fellow, on whom little dependence can be placed, 
but offers of a round sum, and a little cash in hand to 
get drunk upon, has made him my friend, and he will do 
his best. I have been hoping to hear something from 
him for many days.”’ 

“You don’t know the old fellow, it seems,” said 
Sterlingame. 

**T never saw him—at least I am not positive that I 
ever did. He had a half grown daughter, a sort of non- 
descript, who is often dressed as a boy, and performed a 
boy’s service for the old man. Now I have been think- 
ing, and the thought haunted me all through the de- 
lirium that followed my injury on the wreck, that he 
was wrecked with me on the Albicore, and that this 
tomboy we have here is his daughter and heir. I have 
watched her ciosely, and tried to wring something from 
her, but she avoids me.” 

‘* Knows her enemy by instinct,’’ replied Sterlingame. 
“ But I-’ll make her divulge, if she knows anything. I 
have got instruments of torture that would make the 
skeleton of Torquemada grin with ecstacy.”’ 

**You can not safely go to such extremes,” replied 
Seagrove. ‘‘ Beside, there are easier and softer methods. 
She probably 


If I could only make a friend of her. 








knows nothing of her wealth, if she is the heiress we 
suppose she may be ; or knowing it, has little apprecia- 
tion of its value and what it may bring her. She could 
easily be dazzled by promises of the fine style I could 
maintain her in.” 


“Oh! I see!’’ exclaimed Sterlingame. ‘‘ You would 


marry her! No, no! You don’t get that advantage 
over me. Your wife the legal heir, and I could whistle. 
No, no!” 


‘** T have the advantage of youin any event, I tell you,” 
replied Seagrove, doggedly. ‘‘You have no earthly 
chance but through me, even now that you have the 
facts in the case. My object is to get the money in the 
easiest way. Do you think I care for such agirlas that? 
Marry her yourself for aught I care. In fact that was 
the course I was about tu propose.” 

Sterlingame calmed, and remained thoughtful a mo- 
ment. Then he chuckled nervously : 

‘That would, indeed, be a new sensation to me! Marry 
that rough diamond, seek her enchanted island, build 
such a castle as Kubla Khan never dreamed of! Its 
gates should be studded with the diamonds stolen from 
those old merchantmen whose throats her father and 
mine used to cut for mere pastime, and should rival the 
pearly gates of the New Jerusalem. My Alph should 
run gold till it filled and overflowed its measureless cav- 
erns. Ill do it!” 

**But what will you do with Scharlie?’’ asked Sea- 
grove. 

** Send her to a mad-house, where she ought to have 
been years ago,” he said, vehemently, darting a look to- 
ward the place where she had seated herself. 

She was not there. 

It was already getting dark in the hollow in which the 
Aerie lay, though high above the sunset’s level bars 
made a bridge of light from the hill-tops to the sea. 
Sterlingame hastily examined the shrubbery and ever- 
greens in the immediate vicinity, but without success. 
Constance, with the rest of the household, was in an open 
summer-house farther up, and plainly visible in the re- 
flected light, but Scharlie was not with them. He ran 
to the terrace and looked down upon the village, but all 
was quiet, and no one was visible on the winding ap- 
proach. Sterlingame hesitated a moment. 

‘*She has gone back to the house, I think,’’ he said. 
‘*We must follow her, but must not let my sister seo 
that she is not with us. I willmake my way behind the 
trees ; you keep straight on, and have your eyes about 


ou.” 
Saying this he disappeared behind the shrubbery, and 


Seagrove walked with seeming leisure toward the house. 

Scharlie, left to herself when Arthur and Seagrove 
began their consultation, reclined listlessly on a seat, 
and prostrated as she was by her last night’s exertion, 
passed into a drowsy half-unconsciousness, but the men 
raised their voices unwittingly as they became earnest, 
and this soon aroused her. She could not help hearing 
some of their words, and comprehending in part at least 
the drift of their plans. She could perceive that they 
promised no good to Wealthy, for whom, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that she had never spoken to her, she had 
taken a positive liking, which, coupled with her aversion 
to Seagrove, prompted the desire to befriend the one and 
thwart the efforts of the other. Responding to the im- 
pulse of the montent, she quietly left her seat and made 
her way rapidly to the quarter of the house occupied 
by the family, intending to warn Wealthy of danger and 
return unperceived. In this, of course, she failed, inas- 
much as the person she sought was storm-bound, many 
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miles away. She occupied a longer time in her search 
than she had calculated, and returned to find the men 
just started in pursuit of her. In another mood she 
might have acted differently, and given them trouble, 
but now she merely resumed her seat and awaited their 
certain return. She saw Arthur enter the house and 
Seagrove remain at the door to watch, and smiled as she 
thought of their discomfiture. In another moment her 
attention was arrested by a slight noise in the direction 
of the terrace, and as she looked the head of a man 
slowly arose above the topmost step, and between her 
vision and the sea. It was a villainous-looking bullet- 
head in its outline, but not having the pleasure of an 
acquaintance with its owner, she did not recognize it as 


belonging to Snole. 
[To be Continued, ] 





ART. 





Not every man is a good judge of painting. A picture, 
to be a valuable picture, should have great age and a 
hieroglyphic signature faintly visible in one corner. It 
should have a dim and smoky background—a wild and 
incomprehensible foreground, and a horizon that mixes 
all in a confusion so delightfully hazy that the imagina- 
tion is free to make anything it pleases out of the chaos 
of shades and lights before him. Some due regard should 
be paid to the nature of things, generally, so it is well, 
though not positively essential, that trees and houses 
should be painted right side up. Some eccentricities of 
genius, as the painting of dogs green, chickens blue, 
sheep red, etc., etc., are always permissible, but there is 
no use in paiating water running up stream, because it 
would look like too much of an effort for the water. 
Foliage and drapery are good studies for novices, but the 
human face divine and horses and rocks are the things 
that old artists ‘‘ throw themselves’? on. They split on 
these rocks sometimes. It is not easy to judge of a pic- 
ture by the frame, and yet it can be done. Snooks says 
he can always tell a picture by the frame. He reckons 
the value of the frame according as it is single, double, 
or triple gilt; partly or fully burnished; deep, broad, 
and massive, or shallow and light. For the rest, he es- 
timates the picture at so much a square yard for canvas 
and so much for paint, according to color used, and then 
he has his estimate of the value of the artist’s labors. 
This method is not peculiar ¢o Snooks ; there area great 
many Snookses on the outside of the earth to my certain 
knowledge. 

Art has its gradations. I hired a man to paint and 
beautify my house. When the painting was done I 
wanted him to kalsomine the walls. His dignity was 
offended. He was not a kalsominer; I must get another 
man to that; so I got another man who did the kal- 
somining, and then I wanted him to whitewash the base- 
ment. Not he, I must get a nigger to whitewash, which 
lobligingly did, and when he had done thesubterranean 
part of my domicile, I asked him to whitewash an outer 
well. He quivered with the emotion of insulted pride 
as he replied: 

** No, boss, can ’t do dat. Must get a moke to do dat.”’ 

After making some inquiries as to the meaning of this 
classical expression, and finding it to mean a dabster at 
the art, in short an amuteur whitewasher, I got a 
‘lively moke,” who did the work very satisfactorily. 
In the good old days when Horace Greeley was a boy one 
man was painter, p»per-hauger, whitewasher, and moke 
combined. Alas, those happy days will never come 
back again, unless Horace is elected, which event is still 
in the dim and uncertain future. 

The surest way of determining the merits of a work of 
art is to wait till others express their opinion, though, 
if you wish to create an impression that you are a great 
connoisseur, condemn every picture you see. It will be 
taken for granted that you can see faults in it that oth- 
ers can not see, and that you are, therefore, a man of 
superior judgment. If asked to particularize defects, 
do n't do it, but say, ‘‘ The éout ensemble is bad.” Any- 
body who is rash enough to deny that the tout ensemble is 
bad must be next door to an idiot. Mrs. Muggins has 
not taken to painting yet, but as I took her home a box 
of rouge the other day she has a chance now of making 
herself a great artist if she has a mind to. 

The mixing of colors is a great study. All shades can 
be produced from the three primitives, red, blue, and 
yellow; but Snooks says that the science of mixing col- 
ors is child’s play to the mixing of drinks. He ought to 
know, as he is a prominent member of the Refreshment 
Association. Yours artistically, EpHraim Mucarns. 














CHICASO. 
Cuicaco, June 19, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor; 

I have not much that is interesting outside this city 
to write about this month, and as your Boston and St. 
Louis correspondents will doubtless monopolize much of 
your space in writing of the two great musical events of 
the year, you will not complain if this letter is brief. 

In matters musical I have scarcely anything to send 
you. 

The farewell ben fit of Miss Blanche Tucker took 
place at the Union Park Congregational Church last 
evening. Miss Tucker was ably assisted by Signor 
Farini, Miss Fannie Goodwin, Mr. Ed. Schultz, Mrs. 
Davidson, and Mr. Bowen. Miss Goodwin sang an aria 
from ** Lucretia Borgia,’ and * Angels ever Bright 
and Fair,’’ from Handel; Mrs. Schultz sang a grand 
aria from ‘‘ Chrispino,” and Signor Farini, the ‘‘ In- 
felice.” The remaining selections were made with taste 
and discretion. The accompaniments were played by 
Signor Ledochowski. The concert was successful both 
as to merit and the pecuniary results. 

At the theaters, matters have moved along quietly, as 
is usual during this season of the year. Frank Mayo 
played a successful engagement last week at the 
Academy of Music and is succeeded this week by 
Johnny Thompson in his specialty, ‘‘ On Hand.” 

The Wyndhams, at the Globe, are as popular as ever, 
and drawing good houses nightly. 

It is rumored that a professional amateur per- 
formance, the announcement of which has created no 
small amount of “laugh in the sleeve”’’ in dramatic 
circles, beyond which it has not a3 yet extended, will 
be given at the Globe Theater in about two weeks, 
probably on Monday evening, the 24th inst. Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘Othello, or the Moor of Venice,’’ will be pro- 
duced, with Mr. Ferris, the dramatic critic of the Times, 
as “‘Iago,’’ a well-known railroad manas ‘Othello,’ and 
Mr. G W. Taylor as ‘‘Cassius.’’ Miss Annie Goodall, 
it is said, will assume the role of ‘* Desdemona.” The 
remainder of the cast will be made up from the Wynd- 
ham Company. 

Mr. Aiken is progressing rapidly with his theater. 
The side walls are nearly half way up, and the stage 
and auditorium begin to show what they will look like 
when the finishing touches have been given. The 
auditorium will seat eighteen hundred people, and will 
have standing room for several hundred more. The ar- 
rangements for ventilation and for speedily vacating 
the theater are easy and ample. Mr. Aiken expects to 
be able to oyen his place of amusement to the public in 
August, with apn excellent new stock company, which he 
is getting together as rapidly as possible. Mr. Aiken 
and Mr. Lawlor, both actors of reputation, will do the 
leading business. Mrs. Clara Fisher Meader and Mrs. 
Charles Hill will take the parts of old women. Miss 
Ada Gilman, late of the Globe Theater, Boston, and 
Miss Emma Maddern, already a Chicago favorite, will 
be the soubrettes. Miss Anna Lanergan is to be the 
leading juvenile lady. The policy of the managers will 
be to give the public the greatest variety possible, alter 
nating in their attractions between their stock com- 
pany, which will be made strong enough for any 
emergency, and the best stars the country can afford. 
Among the sensations of the season will be ‘‘ Article 
47,” and “ Humpty Dumpty,” with Fox as the clown, 
on the presentation of which a large amount of money 
will be expended. Much greater attractions than these 
are promised, of which I am not at liberty to speak at 
present. 

The roof of McVicker’s Theater has been on for some 
days; the inside supports and framework are all in 
place, and the auditorium seems nearly ready to receive 
its interior finish. A slight beginning has even been 
made on the scenery, which will be rapidly completed 
under the hands of a competent artist. The exterior of 


the building is hardly near enough completion as yet to 











show what it is going to resemble, or to afford the 
writer any fit architectural metaphor by means of 
which he could convey to others a correct idea of its ap- 
pearance. McVicker has only partially engaged his 
stock company. It is understood, however, that he has 
already arranged with Mr. M. Lanergan, an actor of 
ability, well known in this city, to do the leading busi- 
ness, and is now in New York completing his ist. The 
public will not be disappointed in expecting that the 
new company will be worthy of the theater, which will 
be one of the handsomest in the country. 
ORPHEUS. 





——> 


HOLLY SPRINGS. 





Hotty Sprines, Miss., June 18, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

The Memphis Avalanche, of June 5th, says: ‘‘An audi- 
ence composed of the elite of the city attended the 
Memphis Theater last night, to witness the ninth con- 
cert of the popular Mendelssohn Quartette Club. Prof. 
Perring, of this city, officiated as musical director with 
great ability. Mrs. C. D. Ludwig, a lady who has won 
much fame in New York and other cities, was the prima 
donna of the evening, and, by her really fine singing 
and pleasing manner, rendered herself a general favor- 
ite. She possesses a finely cultivated soprano voice of 
ouly moderate compass, but which she handled with ex- 
quisite skill. In her upper register she is not powerful, 
but her cadences were given with much taste and sweet- 
ness,” etc. ~ 

The author of this critique or report, which is faith- 
fully and accurately protracted through many addi- 
tional notations, would be surprised to learn that there 
are in higher latitudes a coterie of pseudo scientists and 
artists ready to pounce down upon any unlucky herald 
of vocal music who dares to talk about a register. From 
the music school of B. F. Baker, Boston, and within the 
room of Miss M. Stillman, vocal teacher (?), of Main 
street, Buffalo, is promulgated and re-echoed the extra- 
ordinary discovery that the time-honored doctrine of the 
existence of registers in the human voice is an old Ger- 
man folly, full of danger, and any procedure of action 
upon such basis is treachery to the insignia of art. Pa- 
repa Rosa and Caroline Richings have been ranked 
impostors upon public favor, because they sing chest 
tones, those toues which, in the days of Jenny Lind, were 
held the crowning triumph of her ‘‘ cattie-calls.” In 
vain Lablache has left plates of the throat and larynx, 
and all parts concerned in singing, to facilitate instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Baker says all tones must be made just alike at 
the waist. In vain anatomy has appended pages in 
description of the cartilaginous voice-box, the larynx, 
into whose composition the Great Architect has intro- 
duced so many component parts. Mr. Baker says it is 
nothing but a tube, and all tones of the voice, even the 
head tones, are blown up from the waist. Query: What 
is there at the waist which can make music? In vain 
Bassini has tried to record for the world the mysterious 
enactment by which three tubes are constructed, three 
set of tones, viz: chest, medium, and head registers, 
are produced, and yet but two distinct adjustments of 
the vocal organ. 

These reformers blandly declare there shall be no ad- 
justment; the throat shall not be used in singing, and 
nature made a useless expenditure of the great propor- 
tion of cerebral nerves invested in the larynx, for head 
tones, so called, must be made at the waist. All tones 
must be made just alike; fur the piano makes all its 
tones just alike. When all the wires will have been made 
alike, what a revoiution! 

The aforesaid author has generously disclosed all vocal 
execution to be only a movement of the larynx! There is 
the art made accessible to all! Neither has he forgotten 
to be liberal in his patronage, for he has appropriated 
all the standard solfeggios and scale exercises of La- 
blache and others, studiously wrought out for the de- 
velopment and union of registers, and it is called ‘* Baker’s 
Formation of the Voice.’’ Will it fit into this bellows- 
breath-method ? 

Bassini has, in his well-known publication, entered a 
protest against vocal instruction striving to make the 
voice suit the instruction book, but the text book of 
vocal gymnastics should be made to suit the roice in all 
cases. This is a little rough on Prof. Baker, since his first 
effort upon any and all character of voice is to destroy 
the forbidden chest tones, the “voce di petto”’ of all 
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musical education. Do, Re, Mi, must be sung pure, 
without muscular movement. (The pupil makes a violent 
lunge, as if sea-sick.) She is then equipped, book in 
hand, to make all other tones just like that. 

Oh! ye watchmen on the towers of musical attain- 
ment, beware how ye do, in the face of such authority, 


talk and write of registers! 
Exist JANETT, Pianist. 


NEW YORE. 








New York, June 15, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 


Many of our leading musical artists and critics here 
have been ‘‘ reckoning without their host’’ in relation 
to the Boston World’s Jubilee that salutes the ear of the 
Union with its first harmonious roar on Monday next. 
They had somehow drifted into the idea that their 
countenance and co-operation were indispensable to 
the success of the grand festival, and had consequently 
been in daily expectation, up to a certain point, of be- 
ing appealed to in the most touching, if not obsequious 
manner. But the people of the ‘* Hub,’’ remembering 
that New York had never evinced the slightest friendli- 
ness toward them, musically, or otherwise, and that the 
press of the Empire City had nothing but scoffs and 
jeers for their last great carnival, and, in fact, for most, 
if not all, of their important undertakings, determined 
to rely upon their own resources of management in the 
present case, and to place us on the same footing with 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and other marked centers of 
population and+ wealth. Although we deserve this 
richly, it has made us very angry; and now we hear 
some of our conductors declare that this tremendous io- 
gathering from the nations is, after all, but a provincial 
undertaking, and that they themselves have no desire 
whatever to attend any affair where they might be ex- 
pected to be ‘‘ hail, fellow, well met” with mere * band- 
masters’? who had no social status in Europe. The 
**sour grapes’’ which dangle in such conspicuous clus- 
ters here, are amusing beyond measure; and the criti- 
cisms likely to be expressed from them in this peculiar 
locality, will doubtless be of the tartest possible descrip- 
tion. We are better off, however, in the way of invita- 
tions to contribute to the “‘ bouquet of artists’? than 
might be inferred from the excellent correspondence of 
** Murillo” which appeared in the last issue of the 
Visitor, as other ladies here, besides Mrs. Henry C. 
Watson and Miss Emma Howson, have been invited to 
join this galaxy, and have signified their intention of 
doing so. Among these latter, I may mention Miss 
Vienna Demorest, and Miss Annie Powell, daughter of 
the historical painter, Mr. Wm. H. Powell. Some dis- 
appointment, however, is felt that the one hundred and 
fifty artists who are tu compose this bouquet, are ex- 
pected to pay all their own expenses; but then the 
honor of being selected to sing upon an occasion of such 
gigantic importance, may be fairly said to balance the 
account; while I understand, on good authority, that 
for every one that has declined to appear upon the occa- 
sion, there are twenty volunteers in excess of the re- 
quirements of the committee. New York, nevertheless, 
will not be largely represented in this direction, as 
some of those invited were under the impression that 
they were appealed to as soloists, or that they should be 
accorded some position in which their individuality 
might assert itself. Subsequent developments having 
rendered this latter impossible, they appear to have 
fallen away from their first love ; and I know of two, at 
least, who remain at home in consequence. 

Arabella Goddard will return to London immediately 
after she has played her last solo at the jubilee. This 
she does to escape the importunities of piano-forte 
makers, and those who might be desirous of forcing her 
into the concert-room here now, to the prejudice of her 
engagement next fall. This is on the advice of Mr. 
Jarrett, who is up precisely to “all that sort of thing,” 
and who has engaged the celebrated baritone, Faure, for 
the seasons of 1873-74 in this country. It is whispered, 
also, that this adroit manager has got his eye upon 
Tietjens, but it must, of course, be for some engagement 
succeedinz that of Lucca, as these two latter artists and 
Kellogg would be too heavy a load for the shoulders of 
any operatic management to sustain at one time here. 
However, you will hear immediately of other important 
engagements having been effected by this active gentle- 
man, with a view to making the coming musical season 
among us one of great note. 








The Mulder-Fabbri opera company, who tried to re- 
cover their failure at the Stadt Theater, gave one or two 
operas recently at the Academy of Music, but, unfortu- 
nately, with results even more disastrous were such pos- 
sible. The treasury broke down completely, and there 
was nothing but evanishing on all sides, like mists be- 
fore the morning sun. In fact, the musica] profession 
here has fallen into disrepute of late, from the circum- 
stance of a certain lady violinist, and her husband, a 
cornet player, having filled their pockets in a most dis- 
reputable mannef, and disappeared as suddenly and 
mysteriously as the balls from beneath a juggler’s cup. 
Nor is this all; fur quite recently one of our most ex- 
tensive music dealers, who had lent a certain noted 
European artist the sum of one hundred dollars for a 
few days, was constrained, before he could get his money, 
to step on board an outward-bound English steamer 
just as she was about to leave her dock, and remind his 
debtor, who was a passenger, that the amount had not 
been returned. This makes against the profession here, 
and injures the credit of those who are most worthy 
members of it. 

We have had, within the last couple of weeks, a few 
operatic performances by the Seguin Opera Company at 
Dan Bryant’s Opera House, but I fear with but little 
success in any relation, if I except the singing of Miss 
Zelda Seguin. Terrace Garden opens its season under 
the proprietorship of Mr. John Koch, and the direction 
of Mr. Neuendorff, in a grand Sunday concert to-mor- 
row evening. We have similar performances once a 
week, under the baton of Carl Bergman, in St. Mark’s 
Place; and have the usual nightly entertainments at 
Central Park Garden by Theodore Thomas and his 
splendid orchestra. Every Saturday we have music in 
Central Park, to the delight of thousands upon thou- 
sands, while bands play frequently in the open air at 
other points also. The band of the Emperor William of 
Germany arrived here this morning, en rowe for Boston, 
and was received most enthusiastically. It is composed 
of between thirty-five and forty members, and played 
some things very charmingly. The French band had 
already arrived, and the English grenadier band arrive 
to-morrow. 

One of the most pleasant affairs that has taken place 
here for some time was the fiftieth birthday reception of 
Mr. W. J. Demorest, which took place on Monday last 
at his residence, 838 Broadway, and to which, I learn, 
you were especially invited. This very able and enter- 
prising gentleman is the proprietor of Demorest’s Maga- 
zine, and the father of Miss Vienna Demorest, the 
young American soprano, and of Mr. Henry Clay 
Demorest, the gifted elocutionist. The affair was most 
distinguished in every relation. The press, general lit- 
erature, art, wealth, and fashion were largely repre- 
rented ; while Miss Demorest, her brother, and several 
ladies besides, contributed greatly to the enjoyment of 
the evening—the semi-centenarian and his charming 
wife delighting every one with their refined, urbane, arfd 
hearty manner, 

Mr. Charles Matthews has taken his leave of Wal- 
lack’s, and of America, leaving that temple of the 
muses with John Brougham, and a powerful cast, to deal 
with Phillip’s sensational drama, ‘‘On the Jury.” 
‘**Enoch Arden,” with Edwin Adams in the title role, 
has been running admirably at Booth’s. The Fifth 
Avenue Theater closes its season next week. ‘“ Ilumpty 
Dumpty” has been removed from the boards of the 
Olympic, and the sensational play, ‘‘ Schneider,” has 
taken its place, with Johnny Allen in the principal char- 
acter. Owing tothe warmth of the weather, our places 
of in-door amusement are beginning to be but thinly at- 
tended. For, so far, there has been scarcely any exodus 
from us in the direction of Boston; although to-mor- 
row, Sunday evening, will doubtless tell another story 
on this head. An attempt is being made, by the Ameri- 
can Institute here, to attract the foreign bands, and 
Gilmore, etc., to this city after the jubilee, to give some 
grand performances at their large building, Sixty-third 
street ; but Boston will scarcely forward the design. 

“ARION. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 18, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

This city has had too much to do with politics this 
month to make much of a showing in musical and 
dramatic matters. Indeed, there is little, if any, news 
in this line that will be particularly interesting to 











In the absence, however, of a better sub- 
ject, I will write something about ‘‘ Dark Friday,” a 
something called a drama, but which is, in fact, a de- 
graded piece of nonsence, sensationalism, and licentious- 


your readers. 


ness. 

** Dark Friday,’”’ which was produced at the Chest- 
nut Street Theater, isa rehash of the notorious ‘* Black 
Friday” which recently disgusted New York, with 
some changes and additions. The amours and cuarrels 
of Fisk and Stokes are served up with the same repul- 
sive realism. The same abandoned woman, whose name 
is not mentioned in polite society, is the most con- 
spicuous female character. As though decency were 
not sufficiently outraged in all this, Horace Greeley is 
dragged into the piece as a prominent character with- 
out even the thin disguise of varying the name, which 
slight tribute of respect is paid to the other person- 
ages pictured or travestied. Instead of a steamboat 
scene, a couple of railroad trains are introduced, which 
pass each other on the stage. There is also a pan- 
orama of Fisk’s career. A darky character, Fisk’s 
servant, is made the vehicle for numerous jokes, con- 
nundrums, and other fun appropriate to a minstrel 
hall. The play had a short existence here, as it must 
have wherever it is produced, 

Mr. Jefferson was to have appeared at the Walnut 
Street Theater, but his serious affliction—the trouble 
with his eyes—prevented. I understand an operation 
was performed upon them at Baltimore a few days ago, 
and that he is now doing well, but is confined to his 
room. It is possible he may not reappear upon the 
stage this summer. 

Miss Marian Mordaunt and Miss Leona Cavender 
are about the only ‘“‘stars’’ we have had since I last 
wrote you. 

A series of summer-evening concerts, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Carl Sentz, began at Meennerchor Garden on 
the evening of the 14th. Notwithstanding the un- 
pleasant weather there was a large attendance of ladies 
and gentlemen, who were comfortably housed in the 
large building adjoining when the rain began falling, 
about the middle of the evening. The garden has been 
greatly improved in appearance since last summer. The 
bar has been placed back in the rear of the house, out 
of sight and hearing, as it should be. Its old place has 
been roofed over and converted into a comfortable and 
tastefully raised stage for the music. The programme 
for the opening jnight included selections from Strauss, 
Mercadanti, Nicolai, Vogt, Faust, Suppe, and others 
equally as well known, all of which were well rendered 
by the orchestra, a band of twenty pieces. Last sum- 
mer the concerts were very successful, and they will be 
more popular than ever this season. 

Hassler’s Eighth Street Garden will be inaugurated for 
summer-evening concerts on Thursday evening, June 
27. Mr. Mark Hassler, the well-known musical con- 
ductor, is to be the proprietor and manager of this very 
commendable enterprise. 

I might give you a dish of personal gossip concerning 
the future engagements of our stock actors and 
actresses, but perliaps it’s not worth while this time. 

MIGNON. 








ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louis, June 20, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

Your readers may be looking for something concern- 
ing the National Saengerfest this month, for you have 
doubtless heard something about a certain German gath- 
eting in St. Louis, beginning June 12, and ending Sun- 
day night, June 16. Unquestionably this was the 
largest assemblage of Germans ever held in this country. 
The city was decorated with flags, banners, evergreens, 
transparencies, etc., of every possible description. The 
processsion which opened the performances was the 
largest civic display ever made in St. Louis, and probably 
in the West. It is estimated that over 30,000 were in 
line, and its length may be inferred when we state that 
it took over three hours and a half to pass a given point. 

The effect of the pageant is beyond the power of pen 
picturings. The array of military and hosts of singers 
marched with steady tramp to the music of nearly four- 
score bands, the burnished arms, glittering parapherna- 
lia, glimmering and glistening in the sunbeams, as they 
moved in rhythmical cadence, forming an imposing and 
sublime sight. 

In the evening of the opening day, the whole city, was 
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illuminated--Chinese lanterns and different colored 
transparencies presented a pleasing and novel appear- 
ance. The arches over the streets were illuminated with 
red, white, and blue lights, the same being kept in coun- 
tenance by a similar display from the private residences 
and all public buildings, hotels, etc., in the city. 
In the early part of the evening the streets were 
lighted at various poiuts by fire-works of every known 
variety, and the day may be said to have closed in a blaze 
of glory and colors. 

The reception concert was held on the evening of the 
12th. The hall was crowded to repletion. The enter- 
tainment was commenced by a mixed chorus of about 
900 singers of St. Louis, assisted by an orchestra of 123 
pieces, under the direction of Prof. Froelich. The sing- 
ing of the first part was splendidly rendered, and was 
followed by addresses by Gov. Brown and Senator 
Schurz, which were received with vociferous applause. 
After this the orchestra played Mendelssohn’s ‘* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” 

The greatest feature of the evening was the closing 
chorus from Haydn’s ‘ Creation,” ‘‘ The Heavens are 
Telling.” 

The visitors were enthusiastic over the reception ac- 
corded to them by the people of St. Louis. 

In this brief letter I can, of course, do little more than 
mention the event. Your Mrs. Edmund Dexter won 
unfading laurels here, and secured a warm place in the 
hearts of the music loving Germans of the United 
States. I noticed delegations here from all your socie- 
ties, and they did excellent work too. 

Altogether, the celebration was greater and grander 
than anything St. Louis has ever witnessed--greater in 
the crowds and in the extent of the parade, and grander 
in decorations and in the spirit which prompted them. 
The occasion is one for which our German fellow-citizens 
arranged, and which their wonderful love of music and 
social festivities assisted largely to carry out. But the 
willing aid given by the citizens generally is extremely 
gratifying. That the day proved so thoroughly enjoya- 
ble and so free from unpleasant incidents is the highest 
kind of compliment to the great bund of noble, music 
loving men who compose the National Saengerfest. 
They were loud and frequent in their expressions of de- 
light, and unreservedly pronounce it the most brilliant 
celebration that has ever attended the opening of any 
of their biennial fests. The next gathering will be at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in June, 1874. 

A week of German ‘opera began last Monday at the 
Apollo Theater, the opening piece being ‘‘ Martha.” 
The house was large and the performance good. Miss 
Anna Yerger as Lady Harriet Durham and Miss Sophia 
Daiuba as Nancy are not entirely unknown to the public, 
having played a very successful engagement at this the- 
ater last summer. Among the artists prominent in the 
opera were Herr Mueller and Beetz, and Herr Adolph 
Fri nosch, who carried the part of Plumkett very credita- 
bly. This basso was lately connected with the Wachtel 
yerman Opera troupe. 

Aimee and company gave us a season of opera bouffe, at 
the Olympic, commencing on the 10th with ‘*‘ La Grande 
Duchesse.”’ Of course the season was successful, and 
the audiences always delighted. ° 

We have not had much dramatic business this month, 
and shall not have for some time to come. The most 
notable has been the ‘* Black Crook” at the Olympic, 


and ** Enoch Arden,’’ at Rankin’s Theater. The Saen- 
gerfest bas been the all-absorbing attraction. 
Musicus. 





BOSTON. 


Boston, June 18, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 


We are in the midst of a hurricane of musical sounds. 
At 3p. m. yesterday, the long anticipated opening of 
the World’s Peace Jubilee and International Musical 
Festival occurred in the vast Coliseum. The best I can 
do toward giving you an idea of the occasion, in as little 
space as possible, is to send you the first programme. 
There is much in it, enough for half a dozen columns. 
Here it is: 


PERFOR ..ccesecc csccccccovcccecesesccseceeese by Rev. Phillips Brooks 
Address of Welcome, by Hon. Wm. Gaston, Mayor of 


Boston. 
Address by General Nathaniel P. Bank, 
pe ** The Day and the Occasion.” 
1. Grand Choral (Old Hundred)................00-ceeeeees Franc 


To be produced by full chorus of 20,000 voices, 
great organ, grand orchestra, and military band, 


as follows: Organ prelude, Ist verse pp., with 
orchestral accompaniment only ; 2d verse, ff., all 
the voices and nstruments combined. 
a I, PP cctcincicnevscnonensene Richard Wagner 
Grand orchestra of 1,000 performers. 
. Chorus, ‘‘ Damascus. Grand triumphal 
march from oratorio of ‘*‘ Naaman” 
Full chorus and orchestra. 
. Four-part song—‘‘ Farewell to the Forest ”’ 
Mendelssohn 
By full chorus of 20,000 voices (unaccompanied). 
. Grand Concert Waltz...... 
**On the Beautiful Blue Danube” 
By grand orchestra, conducted by the eminent 
Composer and Director, Herr Johann Strauss, of 


oe pv 


Vienna. 
6. Inflammatus—Slabat Mater. ............ceeeeeceseeeeee Rossini 
Sung by Madame Erminia Rudersdorff, of 
London, with grand chorus, organ and full or- 
chestral accompaniment. 
7. Grand Selection by the United States Ma- 


rine Band of Washington...Henry Fries, Director. 
> fF eee ** Star Spangled Banner.” 
The three verses to be sung as follows: First 
verse, male voices, ending with full chorus; sec- 
onl, verse, soprano and alto, ending with full 
chorus; third verse, soprano, solo and grand 
chorus of 20,000 voices, great organ, orchestra of 
1,000 instruments, military bands of 1,000 per- 
formers, all the bells of Boston in chime, and 
artillery accompaniment. [The bells will be 
rung aud the cannon fired by electricity. ] 
9. Sextette from ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor, ‘ Chi- 
ma frena”’ Donizetti 
Sung by the ‘‘ Bouquet of Artists,’’ compris- 
ing one hundred and fifty of the leading soloists 
of the country, accompanied by full orchestra. 
. Grand Scene frm “Il Trovatore,’’ Anvil 
ED wv ccsasiscxseninsccssverinneasanens avdeasiesscsenions Verdi 
To be sung by tull chorus, with organ, orches- 
tra, military band, bells, anvils, and cannon ac- 
companiment. [One hundred anvils will be 
played upon by one hundred selected members 
of the Boston Fire Department.] 
. Finale to third act of ‘‘ Martha’””.................. Flotow 
Sung by the ‘‘ Bouquet of Artists,”’ profes- 
sional vperatic chorus, with full chorus of 20,000 
voices, accompanied by organ, orchestra, and 
military bands. 
Hymn (Bethany). 


oc 





12, ‘‘Nearer my God to Thee ”’ 


Dr. Lowell Mason. 
Sung as follows: 1st verse, by ‘‘ Bouquet of 
Artists,”’ full chorus of 20,000 voices ; remain- 
ing verses by full chorus, with organ, orchestra 
military tands; and the audience is requested 
to join in the same. 


This programme was strictly adhered to. The build- 
ing was well filled with people from all parts of the 
United States and the world. Our streets are thronged 
with spectators and business is almost entirely sus- 
pended. -Undivided attention is paid to this monster 
festival, everything else being dropped out of mind. 

I should like to tell you how each of these numbers 
were rendered, of the encores, the unexampled enthusi- 
asm, the effect of such a volume of sound, etc., but that 
is out of the question. Kven then, no adequate idea 
could be formed of the grandeur and sublimity of the 
scene and occasion. Fifty thousand men and women 
crowded into a single room is, in itself, an item of no 
mean importance. But when you add to this the music 
of, two thousand instruments and twenty thousand 
human voices, the effect is indescribable, and can 
scarcely be comprehended by a person on the ground. 

The grand and massive choral, ‘‘ Old Hundred,” which 

began the musical performances, was given in a broad 
and stately manner, and the effect produced by the full 
fortissimo that marked the second verse was inexpres- 
sively awe-striking. The tremendous blare of the brass, 
heard here for the first time, sent a visible thrill through 
the audience, and taken in connection with the impres- 
sive and noble nature of the psalm, the vast numbers 
engaged in its performance, the solemn and striking 
simplicity that distinguishes it and seems to peculiarly 
fit it for the worship of the Most High, created so pro- 
found an impression upon the audience that at its con- 
clusion there was an instant or two of profound silence 
before it broke into an expression of admiration that 
was almost delirious in the enthusiasm that accom- 
panied it. Mr. Gilmore, who was received with a storm 
of applause, accompanied by the waving of handkerchiefs 
and cries of ‘*bravo,’’ conducted this number, and 
acknowledged the plaudits that rewarded its perform- 
ance. Nearly every number of the programme received 
a similar reception. 
It is now fully demonstrated that Mr. Gilmore’s “ ex- 
periment,’’ even though considered one of the most 
chimerical of the age, and laughed at accordingly by 
European scoffers and unbelievers, is a success beyond 
the possibility of a failure, and America has the credit 
of being the scene of a musical festival on a grander 
scale than has ever before been even dreamed of. 


PAULINE LUCCA. 

A correspondent from St. Petersburg thus speaks of 
Madame Lucca’s last visit there: ‘‘ The directors of the 
Imperial Russian railways sent a private saloon car- 
riage for Mme. Lucca as far as the frontier. The 
prima donna proceeded like a princess to the capital 
of the ruler of all the Russias, and like a princess she 
was received. The most distinguished representatives 
of intellect, of birth, and of money flocked to the Hotel 
Demuth to catch a word from the fair artist. And 
when she appeared! The spacious theater did not seem 
filled by natives of the cold North; not a bit of it; the 
audience greeted the lady from the bottom of their 
hearts with cheers and applause, as if St. Petersburg 
was inhabited only by beings of the purest Italian 
blood. For ten long minutes was the conductor obliged 
to lay down his stick in order to give the audience 
time to manifest their appreciation of their visitor. 
And what kind of audience were they who thus wel- 
comed her with fanatical applause? Is it enough for 
me to inform you that the dealers in tickets sold their 
seats for one hundred (say one hundred) rubles each ? 
Mme. Lucca first appeared as Mozart’s Zerlina. In 
this part she surpassed in Berlin, as in London, every 
riva!. The Prussians, like the English, asked for every 
number da capo; but the Russians were more ardent 
and energetic - they called on this queen of song more 
than twenty times. Thus has Mme. Lucca borne Ger- 
man art from the Spree to the Thames, and from the 
Thames to the Neva, leading it from triumph to 
triumph, from victory to victory. It is said that the 
great little lady thinks of visiting America. If she 
does the success achieved in Europe will be increased 
in an infinite progression, and then Pauline Lucca will 
be the prima donna of both hemispheres.” 


AN ANTIQUE ABT. 


Sculpture, which is the art of cutting, carving, or 
hewing wood or stone into images, is of very ancient 
origin, and was practiced by the early Egyptians and 
other contemporary nations, but in the hands of the 
Greeks it was brought to a degree of perfection 
scarcely approached in modern times, owing to the in- 
nate genius of that people. In the primitive stages of 
the art wood was chiefly employed ; but metals—prin- 
cipally bronze—and marble form in the present day 
the material from which statuary is produced, of the 
latter the finest quality known was the Carrara, which 
still maintains its old celebrity. 

The practice of coloring sculpture prevailed among 
the refined Greeks; their statues in marble being 
frequently heightened by color, and a profusion of or- 
nament—sometimes different kinds of marble, or stone 
of various colors, were combined in the same work, 
and even the precious metals were introduced with 
other substances, as exemplified in Homer’s description 
of the Shield of Hercules. Occasionally precious stones 
were made to represent the eyes of marble statues ; 
but this is utterly irreconcilable with modern tastes, 
and can only be explained by the influence which 
the caprices of fashion exercise over art even in its best 
periods. 








EMMA ALBANI. 


The new Italian prima donna, Emma Albani, has re- 
ceived a most overwhelming reception in ‘*‘ Mignon,” in 
Florence. The following, from a letter in the New York 
Evening Post, may suggest what sort of a reception would 
be suitable for Patti when she returns to America. We 
must ‘beat the world,” of course, in these things: ‘*To 
the artist were presented a beautiful wreath of gold and 
laurel, elegant jewelry, and flora) offerings without num- 
ber. In addition to many enormous bouquets, each sev- 
eral feet in diameter, and decorated with satin sashes 
very long and wide, there was presented a large, grace- 
ful tree, composed of the choicest flowers. At this point 
there descended a floral shower. Soon the entire stage 
was covered, and it was several minutes before the com- 
bined efforts of the prima donna, the tenor, and all the 
servants sufficed to clear it. As the curtain fell at the 
termination of the last act, the delight of the audience 
culminated in a climax of enthusiasm perfectly indescrib- 
able. Emma Albani was six times called to the honors 
of the proscenium. The beautiful young artist was, in- 
deed, completely overcome with the violence of her emo- 














MvRILLO. 





tions, and her countenance was bathed in tears.”’ 
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THE NEW OPERA FOR PATTI. 





**Gelmina,”’ by Prince Poniatowski, is at present being 
rehearsed at Covent Garden. We can not give any opin- 
ion of the music, for no one has yet heard it; but we 
trust, with no small degree of faith, that the author of 
‘* Pierre de Medicis ” and of ‘‘ Don Desiderio”’ will give, 
to the world a work worthy both of his musical fame 
and of the artists who are to interpret his inspirati ns. 
Madame Patti, Signors Naudin, Cotogni, and Bagagiolo 
form a quartet of which any composer might well be 
proud as the interpreters of his thought ; and with art- 
ists of this stamp, if the Prince does not achieve a suc- 
cess, the fault will certainly be his own. The libretto, 
by F. Rizzelli, is highly spoken of, both for its rhythmical 
arrangement and its dramatic situations. The great 
feature of the new opera is that it is the first that has 
been written expressly for Madame Patti. Covent Gar- 
den will thus be the theater of the first absolutely new 
and original creation of ‘* La Diva ;” and Prince Ponia- 
towski may rest satisfied with the proof of confidence 
thus given to him by the greatest lyric singer on the 
stage. We hear that the death of Gelmina is one of 
the most touching scenes imaginable. The composer 
has treated it in a manner quite new to the operatic 
stage. Instead of the expiring heroine singing a long 
phrase or shrieking wild melodies at the last moment, 
the inspiration of the author has led him to make 
Gelmina die to a pianissimo of the orchestra, which stops 
as she breathes her last. This is indeed new and bold, 
and calculated to produce a great effect. It is said that 
Patti interprets this touching la~t scene with such 
serenity and truth as to make it impossible to withhold 
sympathy and tears.—London Post. 

—_—_—_—_————— oD 


MISS KELLOGG AT DRURY LANE. 





Mlle. Kellogg is so prodigiously popular in the United 
States, of which she is a native, that it is almost peril- 
ous to write a word in depreciation of her pretensions 
asa prima donna. The lady at the winter season (the 
last one before the fire) at Her Majesty’s Theater made 
certainly a favorable impression here, and, judging 
from the enthusiasm of last Saturday's auditory at 
Drury Lane Theater, when she returned as Linda, she 
has not lost caste here. She was encored in the ‘‘ Po- 
lacca,’’ and vehemently applauded in the successive 
duets of the second act, and at the close of Donizetti’s 
dramatic work was cheered to the very echo. There is 
much, no doubt, in a pretty physique, and, combined 
with personal attractions, there is a certain charm in 
her manner which provoked sympathy. Mlle. Kellogg 
has assuredly improved as an actress, but we find her 
voice thinner in timbre than it was when she last 
visited England. She has been carefully taught, and 
did she possess a richer organ, might take rank higher 
than she can at present, for she will be between two 
fires—Mlle. Nilsson and Mile. Marimon—just as Mlle. 
Angri, at Covent Garden, has a hopeless position with 
Mme. Patti and Mme. Pauline Lucca.— The Queen. 





-_ + 


WAVING OUR EERCEIEF. 
We will not deceive youlonger. This is the real Amer- 
ican difficulty, and the last telegram, from the Musical 
World office, has settled it, as follows: 


**Madame Arabella Goddard has accepted an en- 
gagement to play at several concerts, in the great ‘ Bos- 
ton Peace Jubilee,’ under the direction of Mr. Gilmore, 
and will leave London on Saturday, the lst of June.” 


** That goes against the MacNabs,” observed the swim- 
ming Highlander, MacNab, when his enemy, a Macin- 
tosh, cut off his own hand in the water, and pitched it 
on shore--the bargain having been that the land was to 
belong to the first who “laid hand” on it. For the 
MacNabs, read the English. A grim story, yet appro- 
priate in the case of one whose hand has achieved a thou- 
sand triumphs. We are to lose her, unless war breaks 
out before the first, and bella keep Arabella at home. 
This we dare not hope for, and so we wish her bon royage, 
a series of triumphs, and ahappy return. ‘‘ Arabella” 
has ever been Mr. Punch’s ward, since he wrote of 


**The young and gifted Miss Goddard 
Whom with admiration all the critical squad heard ; ” 


and he caps those exquisite lines with two as lovely :— 


** None holds-high-class music in more real honor than 
The hospitable, Indirect-claiming, but otherwise unex- 
ceptionable Jonathan.”’ 


Puncn. 
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Mosicav ConTENTS. 





BIRD OF THE ANGEL WING, ° ° ° Bliss. 
CAMPAIGN GRAND MARCH, . ° . - Pape. 
ABSENT, UNFORGOTTEN, ° . ° ° Root. 
THE SEASON AT THE SPRINGS, . ° - Root. 








LETTER BOX. 

J. H. S., Rocurster, N. Y.—Can a perfect fifth follow a 
diminished fifth in the inner voices of a four-part composition ? 
Richter says no, Ludden yes. 

A perfect fifth can follow any fifth if the composer 
chooses to have it do so, but as to the effect it will pro- 
duce and its correctness, theoretically considered, many 
objections, sustained upon good authority, could be 
raised. Offenbach, Wagner, and other modern com- 
posers do not hesitate to use consecutive fifths, and claim 
that if they are covered they are correct. You will be 
upon the safe side if you follow Richter. 

F. E. B., MircHett, Inp.—What is the meaning of the 
word mignon? 

It is the title of an opera composed by Ambroise 
Thomas. 

A. T. Goruam, Castleton, Vt.—l. Why are figures 
placed at the bottom of music pages, thus : 5671—3? 

The first figures, 5671, are the number of the subject 
on the publisher’s catalogue; the figure 3 indicates the 
number of plates in that particular subject. . 

2. Why are the names of several music firms often printed on 
the title pages of pieces of music ? 

It is to encourage the firms, whose names are thus 
placed, to push the piece, as it is an advertisement for 
them. 

3. I suppose Hays, McNaughton, Thomas, and Root to be 
the most popular of American song-writers. Which of these is 
the leading author ? 

We prefer not to answer in this column. 

4. What kind of ballad is now most in favor with the public, 
comic or sentimental ? 

5. What is the most popular song of the day? 

We give it up. 


THE MONTH AND THE YEAR. 








Musically considered, the year 1872 will 
bea marked year in the history of the world, 
and the month of June one to be remem-- 
bered as containing the greatest musical 





events of the age. There was the great 





national festival on the Rhine, in which un- 

numbered thousands of Germans partici- 

pated. The beautiful scenery of that clas- 

sic, lovely region was made giddy with - 
melody, and the very rocks, and trees, and 

vines made to dance for joy. 

Then came the national gathering of the 
Germans on the somewhat less beautiful 
but stately Mississippi. The gathering at 
the Sengerfest, at St. Louis, was the largest 
of all its predecessors, and in most respects 
the most successful. Thirty thousand peo- 
ple formed a procession miles in length; 
banners were hoisted upon every housetop ; 
St. Louis put on her gala-day attire, and four 
days of more complete enjoyment are prob- 
ably not recorded in the West. 

Then came the World’s Peace Jubilee 
and International Festival at Boston. 
When somebody congratulated Mr. Gil- 
more in 1869, at the close of the first per- 
formance of his first great musical gather- 
ing, the celebrated bandmaster grasped the 
speaker's hand and exclaimed in a fresh 
glow of enthusiasm, “Sir, there is nothing 
left for me now except to get up another 
Jubilee twice as bigas this one.” Itseemed 
an extravagant bit of braggadocio; but Mr. 
Gilmore has done it. Nay, he has done 
more. He has gone across the ocean and 
put some of his faith into the emperors and 
queens and other high-toned persons; and 
while we are all telling him not to make a 
fool of himself by asking for the unattain- 
able, he brings back the most famous bands 
of the European armies, and half a score 
of the great artists of the Old World, places 
them in the largest building of the conti- 
nent, and they sing and play to an audience 
of tens of thousands of people, with a 
chorus of sixteen thousand voices, and an 
orchestra of two thousand pieces, which 
certainly will produce the greatest quantity 
of sound ever heard from voices and instru- 
ments combined. As to the quality, we are 
not prepared to say, but judging from the 
different reports, it is not as fine as many 


expected. 
~~. 


JOHANN STRAUSS. 


This celebrated Austrian composer is the 
oldest of three brothers, all of whom are 
musicians of note and composers of popular 
dance music. His father had a great de- 
sire to see him win military distinction and 
had him educated for the army, but the 
feeble health of the boy and the wonderful 
musical talents which he displayed at an 
early age, decided his father to make a mu- 
sician of him. He had excellent instruct- 
ors, and already in his sixteenth year had 
become a virtuoso on the violin, and thor- 
oughly familiarized himself with the art of 
composition and counterpoint.. In the year 
1846 he made a two years’ tour through the 
countries of the lower Danube with his or- 
chestra, and was everywhere enthusiasti- 
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cally received. At the Paris Exposition of 
1867, his concerts were one of the leading 
attractions. He receives for the copyright 
of his compositions fifty thousand florins 
annually, and is considered by far the rich- 
est musical composer in Europe. He mar- 
ried the celebrated prima donna, Henrietta 
Treffz, and is the happy father of four 
children. Personally he is said to be a very 
fine looking man; aged forty-eight, but 
looking considerably younger. His orches- 
tra did not accompany him, so that if he 
should not come West, as the Boston 
dailies inform us, we will not feel so keenly 
the disappointment as we should have done 
had his world-renowned orchestra been on 
our shores, and returned to their homes 
without giving the great mass of Ameri- 
sans a chance of hearing them. Yet 
Strauss, through his own and his father’s 
waltz compositions, is, popularly speaking, 
better known and appreciated here than 
any living European musician, and there is 
no doubt of the complete success of any 
concert he might choose to give in the cities 
of America, even if the orchestra should 
be composed of the most able of our own 
musicians. 


MUSIC AT THE FORTHCOMING CENTENNIA 
CELEBRATION. 








Not long ago we referred, somewhat at 
length, to the importance of action in the 
preparation of music for the approaching 
centennial celebration of American inde- 
pendence, by common consent to be held 
in Philadelphia, July 4, 1876. But up to 
the present writing we are not aware that 
any steps have been taken in this direc- 
tion, which is to be regretted. It is con- 
ceded that the work is that of years, not 
months, or days; therefore it should be 
begun without delay. Gilmore has been 
three years in organizing the musical forces 
now gathered at Boston, yet he took the 
material as he found it, and had a world 
from which to select. This can not and 
ought not to be done in 1876. It is an 
event in which only Americans are directly 
interested. It should be purely and un- 
questionably American—orators, singers, 
musicians, and all. We shall need a na- 
tional anthem to be first rendered upon this 
occasion, and some American should write 
one. We shall need an orchestra of not 
less than one thousand instruments, and 
somebody must superintend its organiza- 
tion. We shall need ten thousand singers, 
including the solos and choruses, and some- 
body must put labor into the securing and 
organizing of them. 

To accomplish all this, there will be none 
too much time, if the work were begun at 


once. Itis to be hoped that some enter- 


prising citizen or body of citizens will take |- 
the matter in hand without delay, and com- 
mence the organization of the forces. 





EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF 
OXFORD FEMALE COLLEGE. 





The eighteenth annual commencement 
of this popular institution was held in the 
chapel of the college, on Tuesday, June 
19th, commencing at 9} a.m. and closing at 
1} p.m. The following is the programme: 


Vocal Trio (K. Merz)—Misses A. Poundstone, C. 
Yaryan, and F. Short. 

Swiss Rondo (Czerny)—Misses F. Boerner, M. Bigger, 
and J. Sinkey. 

Salutatory—Miss Anna Matson, Oxford, Ohio. 

**The Knight was Brave,” Cavatina (Rossini)— Miss 
C. Yaryan. 

Our Sacred Trust—Miss Fredie M. Boerner, Vevay, 
Indiana. 

Quintette, Op. 16, Finale (Beethoven)—Misses A. 
Matson and M. Guallion. 

‘* Plizhted Faith,” from the Opera ‘“ Linda’’ (Doni- 
zetti)—Miss A. Poundstone. 

“*A Woman’s a Woman for a’ That ””—Miss Anna M. 
Bigger, Lebanon, Ohio. 

‘*Far Away,” Vocal Solo (K. Merz)—Miss E. Pervi- 
ance. 

Reveries—Miss Eliza M. DuFour, Vevay, Indiana. 

‘*Through Meadows Green,” German Song (Haas)— 
Miss L. Mills. 

Lights and Shadows by the Wayside—Miss Belle Mor- 
rison, Connersville, Indiana. 

Scene from the Opera ‘ Martha” (Flotew)—Solos, 
Misses F, Short and L. Murphy. 
‘Tarantella Neopolitana” 

Poundstone and C. Yaryan. 
Mystery—Miss Cordelia A. Murphy, Oxford, Ohio. 
Airs from Qperas (Mozart)—Misses K. DuFour, L. 

Wall, and N. Young. 

** Kiss Valse,’’ vocal solo (Arditi)—Miss C. Yaryan. 
Now and Then—Miss L. Alice Poundstone, Rushville, 

Indiana. 

** Ecstacy,” vocal valse (Arditi)— Miss L. Mills. 
= Up. 65(C. M. Von Weber)—Misses S. and M 
ack. 

Our Silent Friends—Miss M. Florence Short, Paris, 

Kentucky. 

‘With Verdure Clad,” solo from the oratorio ‘‘ Crea- 
tion” (Haydn)—Miss A. Poundstone. 
Keep the Earlier Images Bright—Miss Jennie Sinkey, 

Middletown, Ohio. 

Overture to “ Freischutz’ (C. M. 

Misses A. Matson and C. Yaryan. 

To Your Tents, oh Israel—Miss Linda Bell Wall, 

Salina, Lowa. 

Vocal duet from the Opera ‘‘ Martha’’ (Flotow)— 

Misses |. Yaryan and F. Short. 

The World’s Highways—Miss Clara Yaryan, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 
**Ernani, Fly with Me,” from the Opera ‘ Ernani”’ 

(Verdi)—Miss A. Poundstone. 

Valedictorians. 

The Race is not to the Swift—Miss Lizzie E. McFar- 
land, Oxford, Ohio. 

Across the Alpine Summits Lieth thine Italy—Miss 

Clara L. Sharp, Danville, Iowa. 

Reminiscences of Camp Life (K. Merz)—Miss Anna 

Matson. (Played in remembrance of Miss Anna 

Morris.) 


(Rossini) — Misses A. 


Von Weber)— 


The chapel was filled to overflowing, a 
great many not being able to secure stand- 
ing room even. The exercises were con- 
ducted in an able manner, and were very 
impressive and interesting. One of the 
features of the college is the department of 
drawing and painting, which for the past 
seven years has been under the able charge 
of Prof. A. Beaugureau, whose paintings of 
fruits and flowers have often been used by 
our chromo publishers as copies for their 
prints. In every branch of hisdepartment 
great excellence was noticed. The paint- 
ings and drawings were numerous, the halls 
of the chapel being closely studded with 
them; want of space prevents mention in 
detail. Another, and one of the most 
prominent features, is that of music, which 
for the past eleven years has been in charge 
of Karl Merz, Esq., whose name and abil- 
ities are too well known to need any com- 
mendation from our pen. 

The musical portion of the programme 
was faultlessly rendered; all acquitted 
themselves with great credit, but especial 








mention is due Miss Alice Poundstone, Miss 
C. Yaryan, and Miss Laura Mills. Miss 
Mills possesses a beautiful voice which she 
should value highly. We were astonished 
to hear that when she entered the college, 
‘eighteen months ago, she did not know 
anything at all about music. She is a pupil 
of whom Mr. Merz should feel proud. Of 
the many commencements that we have at- 
tended, this was decidedly the most pleas- 
antand enjoyable. President Morris, Prof. 
Merz and wife, and Prof. Beaugureau will 
please accept thanks for the many kind 
attentions shown the “ Visitor” during the 
brief sojourn of its editor with them. 





ANOTHER DISCOVERY IN ART. 





Another cheap process of obtaining ac- 
curate copies of works of art has been dis- 
covered by a Mr. Joseph Albert, of Munich, 
and is now being successfully applied in 
New York and Boston. Edward Bierstadt, 
a brother of the artist, recently gave an 
exhibition of the process at the latter city. 
A photographic negative of any picture is 
sent to this company, and they undertake 
to strike off thousands of accurate copies 
in a few days. A plate of glass about half 
an inch thick is covered with a solution of 
gelatine and bichromate of potash, which, 
when dry, is again covered with a similar 
appliance, so as to render it a fixture. The 
film or albuminous substance is soaked or 
washed in cold water in order to take out 
the bichromate of potash. The negative of 
the photographer is then placed upon the 
upper side of the glass,and both exposed 
for an hour or two to the light (the time 
varying with the strength of the light) un- 
til the impression is perfect. Then you 
have to all intents and purposes a litho- 
graphic plate from which any number of 
copies can be taken. 

By this method it is claimed, and justly, 
that you obtain a more correct view than 
by engraving; a great deal of time is saved 
and the cost is but trifling. The more 
elaborate the picture, the longer the en- 
graver takes to transfer it to stone, but Mr. 
Bierstadt does not consume a minute longer 
than the plainest of pictures or outlines 
require under this new and simple process. 
Merchants can have their houses of busi- 
ness represented on their paper wrappers, 
and the poorest can possess faithful copies 
of renowned artistic works. 

The method doubtless is somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the famous autotypes of Paris, 
recently introduced in this country by Mr. 
Adolphe Braun, who has an agency at 
Philadelphia. The value of such discov- 
eries to the masses is almost incalculable, 
and must necessarily do much toward es- 
tablishing a correct taste in works of art in 
America, as the pictures are comparatively 





cheap. 
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ART MATTERS IN CINCINNATI. 





AT WISWELL’s. 


Mossler exhibits two fine portraits in oil 
which can not be too warmly commended. 
Porter & Winter have on exhibition a 
specimen of the new style of hyperian 
photography, which is truly a beautiful 
thing. It has a fine stereoscopic effect, and 
in softness of tone rivals a steel engraving. 
“An Ideal Head,” in oil, by a lady amateur, 
is worthy high praise; in fact, it is a speci- 
men of which few artists would blush to 
own. 

AT THE EXPOSITION. 

Much interest is being manifested in 
this city, among artists especially, relative 
to the proposed art exhibition at the 
forthcoming Industrial Exposition. A com- 
mitte, consisting of John R. Tait and Geo. 
Sharples were sent east early in June, for 
the purpose of creating an interest among 
eastern artists and proprietors of galleries 
They report that Johnson McErtee, San- 
ford R. Gifford, Winslow Homer, the Hart 
Brothers, Edward Moran, Santago White, 
Redge Wood, Wyant Gery, W. H. and 
James H. Beard, and nearly all the promi- 
nent eastern artists have agreed to send 
contributions. In addition to these, the 
owners of a number of private galleries in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn 
will furnish some of their best pictures. 
The noted private galleries of Cincinnati 
and vicinity, with one exception, have 
teen placed at the disposal of the art com- 
mittee; and our city is noted for its splendid 
collection of valuable pictures, and the 
walls of the fire-proof building in Wash- 
ington Park will be adorned by a collection 
of masterpieces, from the brush of our 
most noted modern artists, that will sur- 
pass anything of the kind ever before wit- 
nessed in America. Similar enterprises 
in England have excited much interest 
and at their exhibitions the walls were 
covered with the most celebrated paintings 
in the kingdom. The art display at our 
next Exposition will not only be a grand 
and beautiful display, but it will cultivate, 
popularize, and elevate the public taste, 
and will, no doubt, be imitated all over 
the country. 


THE MCMICKEN SCHOOL OF DFSIGN. 


This institution is fast becoming one of 
the points of public interest in Cincinnati, 
and is making rapid strides toward noto- 
riety. This, the only established school of 
the Cincinnati University, originated a few 
years ago in the efforts of some of our pub- 
lic-spirited artists. While the affairs of 
the McMicken estate were yet in confusion, 
these artists notified the directors that a 
collection of casts from the antique were 
lying in the loft.of the building, corner of 
Third and Main, in which building the 








school still remains, and obtained their 
permission to open a free art school with 
the use of these casts, volunteering their 
services. Many flockéd to this school, both 
the day and evening classes being soon 
filled. The directors seeing that the school 
was likely to be a success, and aware of its 
importance, took control of the school and 
employed Mr. T. S. Noble, of New York, 
tosuperintend it. This gave great umbrage 
to the artists, as many of our readers will 
probably remember, and they withdrew 
altogether from the work. It was on the 
Ist of January, 1869, that a regular organ- 
ization was effected, and Mr. Noble took 
control. The strength of the institution 
has increased steadily since, and the direct- 
ors will begin the fifth year of the school 
with the most flattering show of success. 
At present the pupils are cramped for room, 
and the classes are limited, many being 
turned away. The night class alone en- 
rolls 129 pupils, not all, not even the 
greatest number, of whom can find room. 
The next year will be opened in new 
quarters, with a more favorable light and 
ample room. It is the intention, next 
year, we understand, to add painting, 
sculpture, engraving, and several of the 
more useful arts to the curriculum. At 
present there are a few of the more ad- 
vanced pupils receiving instruction in 
painting, but there are no proper facilities 
for this study in the present quarters. 

The fourth annual exhibition opened at 
College Hall on the 18th ult., and through- 
out has been largely patronized. With the 
limited space at our command this month, 
it is not possible to enumerate all the works 
exhibited, or, in fact, any of them in par- 
ticular. Some of the efforts are highly 
commendable, and mark the existence of 
real genius, while all are unexceptionally 
good. There are fewer large pictures on 
exhibition this year than last, but a marked 
improvement is noticed in the finish, in 
almost every instance. The drawings of 
the night class, which is composed almost 
entirely of mechanics, is worthy of the 
warmest commendation. A _ beautifully 
carved table of delicate construction and 
unique design, exhibited as the handi- 
work of Miss Pittman, deserves especial 
mention. We look fora bright and pros- 
perous future for this establishment. and 
wish for it a career of unequivocal success. 


-_ 


Central Park Garden, in New York, is 
now a fashionable resort. People begin to 
understand that Theodore Thomas has not 
only given them better and fresher music, 
and more of it, than all the other orchestras 
put together, but he has been first in the 
field with it. 





>-s> 


Madame Anna Bishop is concertizing in 
Bermuda, assisted by Miss Sedgwick. 








MR. JEFFERSON'S BLINDNESS. 





For some time past Mr. Joseph Jefferson 
had been afflicted with some affection of 
his left eye, which threatened to render the 
genial tragedian totally blind. A consul- ' 
tation of skillful oculists was held, when 
it was decided that an operation must be 
performed, which was successfully accom- 
plished a few days ago, at Baltimore. At 
latest accounts Mr. Jefferson was getting 
along finely, and will soon appear before 
the footlights. It is announced that he 
will not play in New York this season, 
though the reason is not given. 





A SUMMER SEASON OF OPERA. 





In some respects the citizens of New 
York are to be envied; not that they have 
lower rates of taxation or more honest and 
reliable men to manage their municipal 
affairs than has Cincinnati, but principally 
because they have music all the year 
round. Among first-class artists, a debut 
in New York at the opening of a season is 
considered indispensable. A_ stranger 
coming to America must needs make his 
or her first appearance in New York, be- 
cause, if successful there, they imagine the 
remainder of the conquest is comparatively 
easily accomplished. 

Then, previous to leaving for Europe, it is 
customary to play or sing a grand conti- 
nental farewell at New York, which must 
be a good-bye to every city throughout the 
country. 

But what we were going to say, is that 
this metropolitan city of the United States 
is favored this season beyond all others, in 
that it is now enjoying a summer season of 
English opera at Bryant’s Opera House. 
The company consist of Miss Emma How- 
son, Mrs. Zelda Seguin, Miss Schofield, Mr. 
Brookhouse Bowler, Mr. Chatterson, Mr. 
Henry Drayton, Mr. Edward Seguin, and 
Mr. Bartleman, with Behrens for conduct- 
or, and is under the management of Mr. 
Wm. W. Seguin. This company will be 
recognized as comprising a majority of the 
members of the late Richings-Bernard 
troupe, and with one or two exceptions 
are all old favorites of the people. They 
are meeting with fair success, and are pre- 
senting all the standard operas. The pro- 


ject is commendable and ought to pay, as 


it partially fills a dreary void in the amuse- 
ment world at New York. 





It is said that a national scheme for 
musical education on a lage scale is about 
to be made public, suggesting endowments, 
from the different principal towns, for 
gifted youths to be sent to London. Sir 
Michael Costa is named as the chief direct- 
or, and the period of education for each 
pupil to extend to five years. 
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THE NORWEGIAN NATIONAL FESTIVAL. 


Ole Bull and a number of prominent 
Norwegian citizens of this country have 
sailed for Norway, to take part in the grand 
celebration of the one-thousandth anniver- 
sary of the existence of their native coun- 
try, which occurs in August. This is to be 
the grandest event in the history of Nor- 

yay, and will be to that nation what the 
Boston Jubilee is to the nations of the 
earth—an event not soon to be forgotten. 
The sons and daughters of the country will 
gravitate toward this common center from 
all parts of the civilized world, and will 
carry their musical instruments with them. 

The history of this occasion is worth re- 
ferring to. One thousand years ago “ Har- 
old, the Fair-haired,” for the love he bore 
Gyda, a noble lady of Norway, who vowed 
that she would not wed him until he had 
subjugated the petty princes and united 
the country in one kingdom, accomplished 
the stipulated conquest, won his bride, and 
inaugurated the nation as a whole, and 
from that day to the present, the anniver- 
sary has been observed with the same sort 
of patriotism and fidelity that has marked 
the recurrence of the Fourth of July in 
the United States. _ 

THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


This is the subject of a lecture recently 
delivered in London by Sir Charles Young, 
before the Society for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts. It was, he said, to be 
deplored that a large proportion of actors 
and actresses were persons of only average 
education, whose performances were spoiled 
by their ignorance of the habits of ladies 
and gentlemen. Dramatists were open to 
the same charge. The decadence of the 
British drama were proved in nothing so 
much as in the passion for burlesques. In 
consequence of the prevalent custom of 
writing to order, half of the dramas of the 
present day would have no place a few years 
hence in the literature of the period. The 
lecturer insisted that there could be no 
improvement until there arose a more cul- 
tivated class of actors and managers; that 
there was no reason why acting should not 
be classed among the liberal professions ; 
that the morality of the actor's life was not 
below that of the audience who listened to 
him; that the drama would never be im- 
proved until the present managerial system 
was suppressed; that in order to have a 
theater where art would be the first con- 
sideration, it must be independent of 
weekly receipts; that this consummation, 
so devoutly to be wished, might be obtained 
by a small grant from the government; but 
that such a proposition would never be en- 
tertained by any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer until our theatrical managers were 
of a higher type than the majority of the 
men at present filling that position. 











CINCINNATI PERSONALS, 


Mrs. Edmund Dexter, to whom Cincinnati 
always refers with pride, seems to have cap- 
tured the critics of the St. Louis papers 
during her recent visit there, as leading so- 
prano at the National Sengerfest. The 
Democrat says: 


‘* The announcement of Mrs. Dexter in a favorite aria 
from Figaro, was sufficient to rivet attention to the stage. 
Dear old Mozart, often misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, had a glad heart after his Figaro was first pre- 
sented to the public. It was in Vienna—where music is 
an art—and it received seven encores. It does not con- 
tain a more beautiful group of passages than is found in 
the ‘ Dove Sono,’ which Mrs. Dexter sang last evening. 
When Mr. Overstolz conducted the soprano to the front 
of the stage, the enthusiasm of the house had reached its 
height, and the high expectations of the listeners were 
soon realized. Mrs. Dexter is a brunette, rather large, 
inclining to embonpoint, with a pleasing presence, and en- 
tire self-possession. The song displayed her full quali- 
ties as a vocalist. Like all sopranos, her voice is very 
clear, hardly bird-like, but something more* rich on the 
upper notes, and unlike most sopranos, is round, full, 
and musical on the middle register. She received a 
hearty encore at the close of the song, and by request 
sang Meyerbeer's Shadow Song from ‘ Dinorah.’ Her 
next song was a difficult aria from ‘Traviata,’ Ah 
Forse e Lui, which she managed with ease. Her encore 
in this instance was The Last Rose-of Summer. As the 
accompaniment conveyed to the audience the air, a fran- 
tic applause broke forth, and was hardly subdued in 
time for the singer to take up the words. At the close 
of the first strain, which faded away in a delightful and 
almost inimitable trill, the enthusiasm could not be re- 
strained. Mrs. Dexter’s voice exhibits a cultivation, 
especially apparent in her glorious quaver, that few 
American vocalists possess, and that is essential to a suc- 
cess before so large and critical an assemblage.”’ 

" ° e : 

The Republican, in closing a highly flat- 
tering notice, says: 

*‘In the aria from Verdi’s ‘ Traviata,’ ‘ Ah, Forse e 
Tui,’ Mrs. Dexter won new laurels, her trill, and par- 
ticularly her charming echo, being carefully appreciated 
and duly applauded. In response to an encore she sang, 
in never to be forgotten style, ‘‘ The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” and insits rendition took her audience by storm. 
She retired amid well-earned plaudits.” 


She received $1,000 for her services. 





One of our finest vocal teachers is Signor 
Alfisi, whose concert at Pike’s has been 
mentioned in another column. He has 
been engaged in teaching in our city for the 
past fourteen years, and his many accom- 
plished pupils are a living monument to his 
ability as an instructor. Mr. Alfisi is in 
possession of many testimonials from artists, 
and at our request furnishes the following 
letter: 

CINCINNATI, May 21, 1857. 

Dear Six: Permit me to present you Signor A. Alhsi, 
the bearer of this letter. Sig. Alfisi has studied music 
in the Royal Conservatory of Palermo under the direction 
of the celebrated Raimondi, and has taken lessons on the 
piano-forte with me. He is a thorough musician, and 
fully able to teach the piano, singing, and musical com- 
position. Allow me to recommend him to your kind- 
ness, and oblige me by giving publicity to my opinion of 
his capabilities. I remain, sir, 

Yours respectfully, 


8. THALBERG. 
E. D. MANSFIELD, Esq. 





On Thursday evening, June 20, Madame 
Rive gave a chamber concert at the chapel 
of Maxwell’s school to her pupils, their 
parents and friends, which was a very de- 
lightful affair. 


Miss Sophie Werner has lately appeared 
in public at a concert in Berlin, and was 
wellreceived. She is making very rapid prog- 
ress, which will be agreeable, but not sur- 
prising news to her many warm friends in 


Mr. Jasiewicz’s superior merits as a mu- 
sician are gaining for him many pupils, 
which is as it should be. 





Miss Josie Jones starts for Europe on the 
first of July. She will be under the excel- 
lent care of Mrs. T. D. Lincoln. 





Prof. DeRicqules, formerly of this city and 
now principal of the musical department 
of Antioch College, deserves great praise 
for the high standard of music which he 
has adopted at the institute. His pro- 
gramme at their commencement last 
month consisted almost entircly of classical 
pieces. 





Mrs. H. S. Kitchell, formerly of the Cin- 
cinnati Female Seminary, will in future give 
private lessons in vocal and instrumental 


music. 
>< 


HOME AMUSEMENTS. 





CRITICISM. 


What is criticism? It is defined in the dictionaries as 
the act or the art of criticising or judging; to examine 
carefully with reference to excellences and defects; to 
pass judgment upon. Experience has forced this truth 
upon us: reliable and competent critics are scarce, for 
the necessary qualifications, command of language, 
knowledge of the subject, frankness and impartiality, 
are rarely ever found united. Of the above qualifica- 
tions the VisrTor claims at least two of them, “ frank- 
ness and impartiality,’’ and whatever may be its opin- 
ions, they are those of its editor sol -ly, and do not reflect 
those of the publishers in any particular. They are his 
own individual opinions, and on his shoulders the entire 
responsibility should rest. It will never be given in a 
spirit of malice, or for pecuniary or friendly considera- 
tions. It may be withheld or suppressed by business 
considerations of the publishers should they see fit to 
adopt that policy. Business considerations is the great 
mountain in the path of musical criticism. The dailies, 
as arule, praise and whitewash everything that pays 
them for an advertisement, or who gets their pro- 
grammes and posters printed at their office, while the 
musical magazines, if published by a music house 
(and nearly all American musical magazines are), dare 
not say anything but the most fulsome flattery of this or 
that teacher or any of their pupils, or of any of the 
resident musicians. If they should, once in awhile, have 
the courage and frankuess to hint that the concert, or 
any ofthe performers, were not the “ bestest,’’ ‘‘ finest- 
est,” ‘‘ charmingestest,”’ ever before given or heard, they 
may expect that the person or persons so cruelly out- 
raged will forever after purchase their musical merchan- 
dise at some rival establishment, who understand “ busi- 
ness considérations’’ better. Neither business consid- 
erations, friendships, or jealousies have any weight 
with the editor of the Vistror; he takes a broader and 
higher virw—the advancement, purification, and good of 
the art. Wholesale praise is nocriticism. Our most able 
men and women have courted and challenged criticism, 
and profited by it. It is not claimed that amateurs should 
be weighed in the same balance, and judged by the 
same standard, as are professionals, nor professionals by 
that of an artist, yet all have faults, which it is the 
duty of a conscientious critic to point out, and if done 
in a courteous manner should be a benefit to the person 


criticised. 
DRAMATIC. 


This column, this month, must necessarily be thin and 
uninteresting, as editors are usually considered unable 
to create events. We have had no regular lines of 
amusements. The Opera House has scarcely been lighted 
at all during the month. We think of no dramatic 
amusements for the future. 

On Monday evening, June 17th, Manning’s minstrels 
opened at Pike’s for six nights and a matinee, playing to 





this city. 


poor business. 
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On Monday evening, June 3d, Duprez & Benedict’s 
minstrels opened for a week's engagement, playing to 
fair business all week, with one of the poorest minstrel 
shows that ever bored a Cincinnati audience. 


On Monday evening, June 10th, Dan Bryant’s min- 
strels opened at Wood’s, playing six nights and a mat- 
inee to a good business, and with the best minstrel party 
that has visited Cincinnati this season. 


MUSICAL, 


In musical matters there has been rather more stir, 
several concerts having been given since our last issue, 
but all, we believe, by home talent. 


On Tuesday evening, May 28, Mrs. Edmund Dexter 
gave a concert at Pike’s, and on Saturday afternoon, 
June 1, a matinee. We were informed that both the 
concert and the matinee were very fine. 


The music at Lincoln Park on Saturday night, June 
22, was very fine—the crowd demanding an encore from 
the band at the conclusion of every piece on the pro- 
gramme. 

Miss Clara Bauer gave another of her delightfal cham- 
ber concerts, at her Conservatory of Music, on Seventh 
street, Wednesday evening, 12th ult. A choice programme 
was rendered by the following artistes: Mrs. W. H. Har- 
rison, Misses Lizzie Craig, Kate Wade, Anna Wynne, 
Mary Shillito, Louise Tilden, Mary Odiorne, Lillie Katz- 
enbarger, and L. Wunder, and Messrs. H.G. Andre, J. 
Bloom, and W. W. Gilchrist. Miss Bauer is entitled to 
great credit for the admirable taste and perseverance 
with which she has conducted these concerts. 

On the evening of June 20, Prof. Werner gave a clas- 
sical concert at College Hall, for the benefit of his 
daughter Sophia, who is now in Berlin studying. The 
hall was filled with our most refined and cultivated citi- 
zens, who, judging by the manner in which they ap- 
plauded the performance of every piece, were highly 
pleased. The following is the programme : 

1. Nocturne in F. Polonaise in C Sharp—F. Werner 
Steinbrecher. Chopin. 

2. Duetto for two sopranos—‘ Ai Nostri Gemiti ”— 
Miss Emma Cranch and Marie Werner. Carafa. 

3. Adagio from Septuor for four hands. Miss Emma 
Werner and F. Werner Steinbrecher. Beethoven. 

4. Aria for soprano—‘‘ Che fara senza Euridice’’—Miss 
Emma Cranch. Gluck. x 

5. Largho from sonata in D minor—F. Werner Stein- 
brecher. Beethoven. 

6. Song for Soprano—‘‘ Gute Nacht, du mein herziges 
Kind ’’—Miss Marie Werner. Abt. 

7. Moderata and andante from sonata, in B flat—F. 
Werner Steinbrecher. Schubert. 


On June 11th, a complimentary concert was given to 
Miss Josie Jones, at Pike’s, by Sig. Alfisi, assisted by 
eight of his pupils, which was decidedly the most suc- 
cessful concert of the season, and is pronounced by 
our musicians to be the finest amateur concert ever given 
in Cincinnati, and one of which Sig. Alfisi may well 
feel proud. The Signor presided at the piano in a 
most acceptable manner; his accompaniments were 
played with taste and expression, and with due regard 
to the tempos. Some of the finest voices in the city owe 
their cultivation to Sig. Alfisi. The following is the 
programme : 

PART FIRST. 








D. Bete — Badia ar le. cecccnccoccccsscccsncpancoonersccepococsen Donizetti. 
Miss A. Fox, Mr. Alf. Newhall, and Mr. B. Smith. 

2. Nobil Donna—Huguenots..........-.ccceeseeeee Meyerbeer. 
Miss Josie Jones. 

3. Di Provenza—Traviate ...... pecovereccoonsens ¥ OMe 
Mr. Alf. Newhall. 

4. Ernani (by request)...........s000-- ccceseee VOU. 
Mrs. R. W. Richey. 

5. * Dio dell ’or "—Faust...........00sssesee encusconned Gounod. 

Mr. B. Smith. 
6. Variations for Soprano (by request)............. +++. Rodi. 
Miss Jennie Sullivan. 
PART II. 

R, Peneee Bab0 cccecsce -coccquenssecsevcnsycoveses sovoveneosece sees Liszt. 
TP. P. Levanovsky. 

2. La nee... Giorza. 

Bo Fa PR ccrccreviicinnttinscitnceninctivestiscinnsantscxsensensii Mattei, 

4 Grande CC ee Venzano 

5. ** Non cenosci il bel svol Tale. concescsvens Thomas. 
Mrs. R. W. Richey. 

6. Duet— Favorita (by request)..............00e00 -- Donizetti. 


Miss Josie Jones and Mr. George Newhall. 


Miss Jones was in excellent voice, and was heartily 
applauded. She will soon depart for Milan to study, 
and if she should remain a sufficient length of time, and 








is fortunate enough to secure a competent teacher, will 
return an artist. She has the voice. We were very 
favorably impressed with the singing of Miss Fox. Her 
voice combines many charming qualities, and but few 
faulty ones. Mr. Geo. Newhall’s method is excellent— 
his phrasing, articulation, intonation, and manner of 
taking breath are all good; his great fault lies in the 
quality of his upper notes, which are disagreeable and 
throaty, somehow squeezed in their production. Mr. 
Alf. Newhall is also a very pleasant and graceful singer, 
possessing a fine voice and a correct method. Mr. 
Levanovsky’s piano solo was artistically rendered, and 
received a deserved “‘encore.’’ The most artistic singing 
of the evening was that of Miss Sullivan, whose execution, 
nice phrasing, and correct intonation bear witness to her 
careful training and hard study. Mrs. Richey was 
sick, and did not do justice to herself at all. Her voice 
is very highly cultivated, very pure and sweet, but lacks 
volume. The audie::ce was large, and the proceeds must 
have been quite a handsome sum. 


HERR FRANZ ABT. 


It is somewhat late now to make the announcement 
as a matter of news, that this noted composer has been 
here; but the important event should be noted neverthe- 
less, as a matter of record. 

Franz Abt arrived in the city in the afternoon of the 
5th of June, from Pittsburg. He was met at the depot 
by delegations from the Meennerchor, Orpheus, and other 
German singing societies, and was at once conveyed to 
the residence of Mr. William Stichtenoth, No. 323 Elm 
street. His host had made every preparation for the en- 
tertainment of his guest, and had decorated his house 
lavishly, the exterior being covered with German and 
American flags, while every room within was bedecked 
with the choicest flowers and ornamented with beauti- 
fully wrought garlands. 

In the afternoon a reception was given by Mr. Stich- 
tenoth, at which a large number of our prominent citi, 
zens were presented to the eminent composer. Several 
short, informal addresses were delivered by those pres- 
ent, and responded to by Mr. Alt. A handsome luncheon 
had been prepared for the occasion, and Mr. Abt’s intro- 
duction to the society of the Queen City may be said to 
have been a decided social success. 

The same evening Inwood Park was alive with music 
and mirth in honor of the distinguished visitor, who was 
present at the festivities. The Germania Band furnished 
the music, being selections from Wagner, Wallace, Verdi, 
Zumpe, and Strauss. Mr. Emil Rothe delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome, which was briefly responded to by Herr 
Abt. After the reception exercises were over, the guests 
joined in a dance. 

Mr. Abt is a rather stout, elderly man, of good appear- 
ance, though he would be the last person in the world 
who would be taken for a genius. His head is partially 
bald, his face closely shaven, and his physique portly. 
He dresses in black clothes of a respectable cut, but not 
exactly in the fashion. His only ornament is a neck- 
chain of gold to his watch. He wears a pearl-colored 
hat of the latest shape. He would be taken almost any- 
where. on the street or in a crowd, for a prosperous mer- 
chant and a deacor of the Presbyterian church. 

The next evening a grand concert was given in Expo- 
sition Hall, which was attended by nearly three thou- 
sand people. The leaders were Professors Barus and 
Groscurth, and Mr. Abt. The last-named gentleman 
was received with repeated bursts uf hearty applause 
when he appeared to lead the chorus. 

When Mrs. Mueller-Kuntz appeared to sing ‘‘ Schlafe 
wohl mein Suesse Engel,” Mr. Abt led her out, and 
played the piano accompaniment. The lady sang with 
remarkable clearness, strength, and command, and was 
se heartily encured that she had to come out the second 
time. The audience evidently wanted and expected 
“*When the Swallows Homeward Fly,” for when Mr. 
Abt took his seat at the piano and touched the keys 
lightly to the first notes of that beautiful piece, a roaring 
round of applause resulted. Mrs. Kuntz sang two verses 
of the sweet ballad in English, with spirit and sp endid 
tone. 

The orchestra was well selected, and rendered the 
overtures to ‘* Rienzi,’”’ ‘* Robespierre,”’ and “‘ Fidelio,” 
in a way that earned applause. The choruses were given 
by the Harugari, St. Cecilia, Druiden, Odd Fellows, 
Turners, Gemischter, and Gesammte Societies. The 
** Hallelujah,’ by the Gemischter Choir, led by Professor 
Baras, was quite brilliant. 














—Miss Kate Santley has returned to England. 

—Mlle. Carlotta Patti is singing in the London Phil- 
harmonic Concerts. 

—A Mile. Chauveau, from Lyons, has made a successful 
debut at the Paris Opera Comique in ‘* Mignon.” 

—Clara Louise Kellogg was to sing before Her Majesty 
at Buckingham Palace on the 20th of June. 


—Marschner, the composer of ** The Vampyre,”’ and 


other operas, is to have a monument in Hanover. 
—Pauer, the pianist, recently took part in a concert 
of the Dublin Philharmonic Society. 


—Ole Bull, when young, attempted suicide, and now 
is the best violinist in the world. 

—Camilla Urso, the violinist, is performing in concerts 
in London, and with success. 


—The Schubert monument was sulemnly uncovered in 
Vienna on the 15th of May. 


—Signor Brignoli has gone to Europe on a professional 
tour. He expects to sing in the leading opera houses of 
the old world. 

—Miss Annie Louise Carey will give a concert at the 
Boston Music Hall previous to departing for a brief 
sojourn in Europe. 

—Miss Clara Louise Kellogg and Mile. Marie Marimon 
sang at a concert, at the opening of the Surrey Gardens, 
London, on the 13th of May. 

—Francis G. Hill, a noted Boston pianist, and a 
graduate of one of the German Conservatories, died 
recently at Newtonville, Mass. 

—Albert Bierstadt is sketching in Oregon. He has 
been in California, at work on the preparation of a suc- 
cessor of his picture of the Yosemite, burned at Chicago. 

—Like most operatic composers, Offenbach had at the 
beginning of his career considerable difficulty in finding 
publishers for his productions. 

—Frederic Bridgman, of New York, a young artist, 
exhibits an ambitious mythological subject, which has 
been received with some praise in Europe. 

—John Brougham has accepted an engagement with 
Mr. Augustin Daly, and will perform at the Grand 
Opera House, in ** King Carrott.”’ 

—Miss Kellogg, who is winning golden opinions in 
England, will return to this country the latter part of 
July, and spend the remainder of the season at her Cold 
Spring residence, on the Hudson. 

—The new prima donna, Mile. Albani, who has re- 
cently created a sensation in London and Florence, is a 
French Canadian by birth and a descendant of the 
family of which Longfellow’s Evangeline was a member, 

—Campanini, the new Italian tenor, who has made 
such a success in London as to be considered a fitting 
successor to Mario, is the tenor who lately sang in 
‘* Lohengrin ’’ at Bologna. He has been secured by Mr. 
Mapleson for five years. 


—M. Maretzek has engaged for the fall season of 
Italian opera the baritone Bellini, who was here a few 
years ago—an excellent artist, whom we shall be glad to 
welcome again. Mr. Santley has made up his mind to 
return, and perhaps join the Tamberlik troupe. 


—Madame Parepa Rosa, previous to her return to 
L ndon from the United States, fulfilled an engagement 
at the Nieder-Rheinische Musik-Fest, at Dusseldorf, 
where her singing in Bach’s Cantata, ‘‘ Er hatte viel 
Bekummerniss,’’ and Handel’s ‘‘ St. Cecilia Ode,” created 


quite a sensation. 


—An English paper, in an article on the performance 
of ‘* Fidelio,” with Mlle. Tietjens as Leonora, says: 
**To say that Mile. Tietjens was in magnificent voice is 
sufficient, for ‘la Diva’ never sang badly, or even 
moderately well, and as she invariably rises with the 
occasion, so does she in this masterpiece of the lyric 
stage far transcend her efforts in any other work. 
When we lose Mile. Tietjens (an event we hope to be 
long delayed) where are we to find another Leonora?” 
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—A subscription is being raised in Paris to erect a 
monument to Auber. 


—The Boston Conservatory has instructed, since its 
inauguration in 1862, more than four thousand pupils. 


” 


—The ‘‘ Societa Lirica, 
the opera of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 


in London, has in practice 


—A daughter of the late Professor Morse is a fine 
amateur pianist. 


—A preconcerted affair—the elopement of an Illinois 
couple on funds they had raised by giving a concert. 


—Wisconsin has discovered its oldest violin, age 101 
years. 


—Liszt has arrived at Weimar, the seat of his earliest 
romance in life and of Wagner’s first success, where the 
latter composed, in 1857, ‘* Lohengrin.” 


—The Figaro, of Paris, says that Mlle. Christine 
Nilsson is to be married to M. Rouzeaud in that city 
early in July. 


—All critics of note who have written upon the opera 
of ‘‘ Aida,’’ concur in pronouncing it to be a work of 
extraordinary genius. 


—An organ-grinder came to grief in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, recently. A mob ‘rode him on a rail, and 
smashed and burned his long-suffering instrument.”’ 


—A Mr. Acree, of Columbus, Florida, has received 
letters patent for another improvement in musical nota- 
tion. 


—M. Pasdeloup’s celebrated band of the Paris Popular 
Concerts, was to make a long provincial tour in Eng- 
land, beginning in June. 


—At the unsuccessful regatta on the Thames, Clara 
Louise Kellogg rode in an open carriage, wearing the 
American colors. 


—The Church News is disposed to accept as one proof of 
the divine origin of the Episcopal Church the fact that 
it has been able to survive so many years of suffering 
from quartette singing. 


—Moliere declared that the most difficult enterprise in 
the world was to make honest people laugh, and this 
maxim regulates in a few words the line of conduct of 
the comic playwright. 


—The Parisians just now are in a high state of indig- 
nation because Nilsson and Patti are not singing this 
season in that city, because it does not pay. The 
singers are accordingly charged with ingratitude. 


—Anton Halm, celebrated as a composer and teacher 
of music, died recently at Vienna, aged 84. He had 
been a contemporary of Beethoven, and his dear friend. 
Halm has been the teacher of some of the most celebrated 
pianists. 


| 


—At Paris they have recently produced, with great 
success, one of Weber’s early works, called ‘‘ Sylvana,”’ 
and which is in four acts. This opera is now almost 
forgotten in Germany, and we doubt if a dozen persons 
in this country know of its existence. 


—Adelina Patti made her appearance during the pres- 
ent season before a London audience at the Royal 
Italian opera, in Meyerbeer’s *‘ Dinorah.’’ She created 
immense enthusiasm, which culminated after her sing- 
ing of the ‘‘ Shadow Dance.”’ 


—The grand choral concert, in London, under the 
direction of Gounod, the composer of ‘‘ Faust,”’ came off, 
with great success, on the 8th ult. There were some 
twelve hundred singers in the chorus, and the occasion 
was honored by the presence of Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria. 

—The gift of the Emperor of Russia to Patti, owing to 
a sudden departure from St. Petersburg, was not 
received by her until she reached Vienna. This evidence 
of royal favor is a ring of a single large ruby, set round 
by twenty-four brilliants, and is said to have cost 15,000 
rubles. 


’ 


—The ‘‘ Requiem ’ of Berlioz has been performed at 
Leipsic, under the direction of Riedel, with great suc- 
cess. The scene for five orchestras, ably condensed for 
one by Goetze of Weimar, was well rehearsed, an: the 
effect most imposing. 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
With a brickbat and a stone ; 
Here’s the biggest cat you ever ‘‘saw’d”’ 
A-gnawin’ a chicken bone! 
Run like the mischief, Maud, 
I’m here with the beast alone. 


—The danger of disappointing a public, without tak- 
ing precautions to mollify possible wrath, was lately 
illustrated at St. Petersburg. Madame Adelina Patti 
was expected to play in “ Don Giovanni,” but, without 
notice, Madame Sinico was put forward in ‘‘ Un Ballo.” 
The audience hooted the latter off the stage, which was 
all the return she had for willingness to stop a gap. 


—Hans Von Bulow, who, since Liszt’s retirement, hag 
been thought to be the best pianist in Germany, has 
recently made the tour of that country with great 
success. Dr. Von Bulow, continuing this journey, goes 
to Cologne, Dresden, and Hamburg, and finishes at 
Munich, where he is expected back in August, thence to 
take leave of Germany for a tour through America. 


—Among the exhibitors in the Paris Salon this year 
are some fifteen or twenty American painters: Bacon, 
of Boston ; Brigman, of New York; Helmich, of Ohio; 
Baird, of Chicago; Wylie, of Philadelphia; May—an 
excellent characteristic portrait of Consul Reed; Miss 
Stephenson, of Pennsylvania; Yewell, of Maryland, 
and the rest, all handsomely holding their well-earned 
honors. 


—A private letter from Berlin gives a most interesting 
account of the brilliant success in that city of a young 
American gentleman, who had devoted himself for the 
last five years to the study of music in the best schools 
of Europe. This is Mr. George L. Osgood, who was 
graduated in 1866 at Harvard University. Weare not 
advised whether Mr. Osgood intends going upon the 
stage in opera; but in oratorio, in the elevated and dif- 
ficult compositions of Handel, he has achieved such 
triumphs as warrant the belief that he might take the 
first rank as an opera singer. 


—Lucca’s greatest successes in London this season 
have been in the curiously contrasted operas of ‘‘ Fra 
Diavolo”’ and ‘‘ L’Africaine.’”” The Atheneum, which is 
chary praise, says of her performance in the latter 
work: ‘* No Selika we have ever seen abroad, and not a 
few have we witnessed in the part, can approach 











—Paris has about two thousand artists. 


—Nast’s father was a musician, and his wife is a 
cousin of James Parton. 


—A Syracuse lady is studying with Powers the sculp- 
tor, and is said to be making rapid progress. 


—It is Mr. Sydney Hall, of the London Graphic, who 
has been illustrating the Vesuvian eruption for that 
paper. 


—It is said that there is soon to be a Michael Angelo 
festival in Florence on a scale equal to the great Dante 
celebration. 


—The Swiss exhibition of pictures at the Electoral 
palace at Geneva has not been attended this year with its 
usual success. 


—Kellogg, the artist, has been abandoned by his wife, 
Celia Logan, and he will now have a little time to devote 
to his profession. 


—A small antique statue of Bacchus, found at Kel- 
beim, near Ratisbon, is now being exhibited by the 
Artistic Society of Munich. 


—Rosa Bonheur has recently expressed a strong de- 
sire to visit America, and it is quite possible she may 
visit this country within the next twelve months. 


—Ruskin has ordered the new edition of his work to 
be bound in rich purple calf, with gilt edges, and not a 
single copy will be allowed to go out in any other shape. 


—Probably the finest museum of paintings in the 
world is that of Madrid, containing over forty original 
Murillos, ten Rafaels, sixty Rubens, forty Titians, sixty 
Valesquez, etc. 


—The Precurseur, of Antwerp, in referring to Mr. 
Millet’s extraordinary success at the Academy there, 
also mentions the marked success of Champney at the 
same school some years ago. 


—Mr. Van der Weyde, of New York, is now exhibit- 
ing in London a process of stippling photographic por- 
traits, which occupies very little time, and produces a 
softness of effect which can not be excelled in many days 
of labor by ordinary chalk treatment. 


—It is not believed that the two pictures which Gus- 
tave Dore has exhibited in the Paris salon of this year 
will add especially to his fame. They are called ‘‘Al- 
satia’’ and the *‘ Massacre of the Innocents,” and, 
although full of dash and vigor, are severely con- 
demned. 


—Among the sculptors of Rome and Florence, soon 
will be added that of Martin Milmore, probably. The 
soil of Italy is so congenial to them that they become 





Madame Pauline Lucca. From first tu last— when 
Selika is before the council in Libson, down to the death 
under the Mancenilla tree—her acting is consistent, 
feeling, and powerful, and her singing of the love duet 
with Vasco in the fourth act,.and of the scena in the 

| 

} 


finale, is on a par with the efforts of the greatest of | 


artists.’’ 


—From the abstract of instruments accepted at the 
forthcoming exhibition at the South Kensington Mu- | 
seum, it will certainly prove one of the most curious | 
and interesting collections ever seen. Professors and 
amateurs will be able to judge the quality of ancient 





—The projected musical festival at Antwerp will be | 
given up for this year because a paltry subsidy of five | 
thousand dollars could not be obtained. What would | 
the Belgians think of the Boston guarantee fund of | 
several hundred thousand dollars. By the way, the for- 
eigu musical journals make a great deal of fun of the | 
Boston affair, and disrespectfully term it a ‘ humbug,”’ | 
or words to that effect. 


soothe the savage breast in distaut climes. 





music by the clavecins, harpsichords, spinets, virginals, 
clavicanbalos, etc. The stringed bow instruments 
include a violin of 1578, with violas proper, violas 
d'Amour, di Barone, di Gamba, antique viols, violon- 
cellos, basses (double), kits, guitars, harps, lutes, 
zithers, dulcimers, chitarrones, theorbus, wood and brass 
instruments, organs, hurdy-gurdys, tuning-forks, be- 
sides the instruments of the ethnological class, which 


| of that city. 
| enthusiastic in regard to our fair young countrywoman’s 
| talents, which they pronounce nearly akin to genius, 





some time expatriated. More than twenty years since, 
Powers purposed returning to his native country, but he 
is still there, and likely to be. Randolph Rogers, too, 
has become a fixture in Florence, and Thomas Ball is 
there stationary. 


—Art Critic (who, having ‘‘ liquored up” considerably, 


| fails to observe that as yet he is only in the lobby of the 
| sale room, and is standing before a mirror, which, pur- 


chased at previous sale, still retains its ticket)—‘“Ah! 
portrait ’f gen’Iman, I sh’ pose—hic !—(writes)—drawing 
exsh’er’ble—great want of taste in the choice of subject 
—fit only for a place in tap-room of public house.” 


—A young Philadelphia artist, Miss Mary Stephenson 
Cassett, has just finished an original painting, which all 
Parma is flocking to see at her studio, in the academia 
Italian painters of reputation are quite 


and they offer her every inducement to make Parma her 
home, and date her works from that city. 
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—Lawrence Barrett has gone to San Francisco. 


—It is rumored that Fechter will not return to this 
country. 


—Mr. T. A. Cassady, for many years a well-known 
theatrical agent, died a few days ago. 


--Mr. Boucicault is acting at the London Gaiety, in 
‘* Night and Morning” and ‘‘ The Colleen Bawn.” 


—Mr. J. H. Selwyn is to be stage manager at the 
Chestnut Street Theater, Philadelphia, next season. 


—Mr. J. T. Raymond will appear as Asa | renchard at 
Wallack’s Theater, New York, during the engagement 
of Mr. Sothern there next season. 


—The Boston Gazette kindly alludes to the play of 
** Black Friday” as ‘‘ that disreputable piece of fatuous 
pruriency.”’ 


—Miss Louisa Moore, it is announced, has retired 
from the stage—having become the wife of Mr. W. 
H. Cooke, of New York. 


—We hear of a forthcoming play called ‘‘ Dolly Var- 
den.’’ The name grows more and more familiar—and 
tiresome. 


—Mr. Mortimer Thompson, the well-known ‘ Doe- 
sticks,”’ is writing a series of sketch s of New York con- 
temporary actors, in the Evening Mail. 


—Mrs. Thayer, Adam Everly, and Mrs. T. A. Creese, 
favorite artistes with the Philadelphia public for many 
years, are all about to retire from the prof ssion. 


Mr. C. Bronson Howard, author of *‘ Saratoga,” is said 
to be busily engaged upon another American comedy for 
Mr. Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theater. 


—Miss Charlotte Cushman played Queen Katharine 
at the Providence Opera House, with immense success, 
on Wednesday and Thursday last. 


—A Piute picnic and the Zavistowiski Troupe divide 
the amusement of lovers of Gold Hill, Nevada. The 
combined wardrobe of the two parties would hardly 
dress a modern infant. 


—Mr. Sothern goes to London this summer expressly 
to give a benefit performance for the general theatrical 
fund. He was to sail June 19, and willact early in July 
—making in this way his only appearance in England 
during his absence. 


—From a list of the Turkish Dramatic Company in 
Constantinople we see that there are no Turks in it, but 
that the actors and actresses are all Armenians. The 
authors are Turks. The last production was a transla- 
tion from the French of the drama of ‘‘ Cesar Borgia.” 


—Mr. John 8. Clarke, at the Strand Theater, London, 
is playing ‘‘ Waddy,”’ in To Parents and Guardians. His 
performance of this part is one of the current novelties 
of the London stage. Mr. Clarke gave sixty successive 
performances of ‘‘ Dr. Ollapod ’’ to full houses at the 
Strand. 


—An article on ** Le Theater de 1869 et-1872,” in the 
last number of the Kevue des Deux Mondes, does not give a 
flattering picture of the drama of France, The writer, 
M. Louis Etienne, begins his essay with the frank admis- 
sion that the disasters of the war have brought no high 
lessons to the stage. 


--A gentleman visited a theater at Danielsonville, Ct., 
the other night in company with a young lady, and un- 
consciously seated himself directly in front of his wife, 
who, not relishing the situation, proceeded to take down 
the young lady’s back hair, and remove sundry articles 
of jewelry and wearing apparel from her person, with- 
out the formalities of an introduction: It is not stated 
who was the wife’s escort. 








—The plain inscription of Alexandre Dumas’ monu- 
ment is ‘‘ Alexandre Dumas, 1802-1870,” on the marble 
slab which covers his tomb and his father’s, Gen. Du- 
mas, Marquis Davy de la Pailleterie. The burial place 
is in the middle of the cemetery of Villers-Cotterets, be- 
tween four tall and somber pines. 


--The late Otto Ludwig, who was considered one of the 
most promising dramatists of modern Germany, left be- 
hind him a satisfactory proof of the zeal with which 
he had cultivated his art, in a mass of observations and 
reflections, principally referring to Shakespeare, which 
have been deemed worthy of publication after his death. 


—Owen Fawcett and W. H. Crisp have purchased from 
Augustin Daly the right to play ‘‘ Saratoga ’’ and ‘‘ Di- 
vorce ’’ in Canada, and they will organize a company to 
travel there during the summer. After the conclusion 
of that season Mr. Fawcett will visit his estate in Mich- 
igan to find out what he knows about farming. 


—A relic of Edmund Kean was produced at the Shakes- 
peare dinner, at the Dramatic College, London, by Mr. 


Benjamin Webster, who displayed the printer's copy of 


a play-bill at the Minster Hall, York, entirely in the 
handwriting of Edmund Kean, and bearing the date 
1811, three years before the great actor’s debut at Drury 
Lane Theater. 


—Mrs. Oates and her burlesque troupe are at the 
Union Square Theater, New York. The Sun says that 
**Mrs. Oates is a frolicsome little lady, who skips about 
and rattles through her part with restless, nervous en- 
ergy, dancing, singing, and acting as if the train were 
about to start, and she was in danger of being left be- 
hind.” . 


—The Grand Opera House, New York, during the 
coming season, will not be devoted exclusively to the 
drama. It is the intention of Mr. Daly, the new lessee, 
to give also a season of Italian opera on a grand scale. 
A company of celebrated artists from Eurupe will be en- 
gaged, and the latest lyric novelties of the day will be 
produced with elaborate scenic display. 


—Andrew Cherry’s old play of ‘* The Soldier's Daugh- 
ter’? was done in Boston, one night recently, at the 
Globe Theater. This piece dates back to 1804, when it 
was first acted at Drury Lane, London. Edwin Forrest 
in his early days, used to act as Young Malfort in this 
comedy, and in its prime it was a favorite, but it seems 
to have survived its popularity. The Boston revival was 
a failure, 


—Conceit receives a hard hit, and a happy one, in this 
speech, fiom an old play, called ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Early 
Days:” ‘* He who is great in his own estimation, is like 
a man standing upon a mountain ; all men seem little 
to him from above, and he, Heaven knows, looks little 
from below.’’ These words are spoken, in the piece, 
by Shakespeare. Charles Kemble acted the part at 
Covent Garden in October, 1829. 


-—-Miss Lillie Eldridge has been making a sensation 
through the country by her powerful acting in a drama- 
tization of Ouida’s ‘* Held in Bondage’”’ entitled ‘‘Alma.”’ 
She is said to possess great personal beauty, unusual 
dramatic genius, and a style marked both by intensity 
and refinement. She has lately appeared with great 
success in a romantic drama founded upon Ambroise 
Thomas opera ‘“* Mignon.”’ 


--Matilda Heron has been cited to show cause in the 
Probate Court of San Francisco why the property of the 
late District Attorney Byrne should not be disposed as 
ordered by his late will and testament. It will be re- 
membered that Matilda Heron was the wife of Mr. 
Byrne, from whom she was never divorced. A report 
having reached San Francisco that she was on her way 
to contest the will, it was not placed in probate until a 
sufficient time had elapsed to allow her to reach that 
city. 


—Another Bateman has appeared upon the stage, and 
one of the same family so well known in his profession. 
Mr. Richard Bateman, brother of Miss Kate Bateman, 
lately mada his debut at the Amphitheater, in Liverpool, 
in ‘‘ It’s Never too Late to Mend ;” and the Liverpool 
Journal says that he is ‘‘ fresh, young, intelligent, and 
apt, with powers of which anything may be expected, 
and resolution and well-directed ambition visible in 
every glance and gesture.” 
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—-The mosquito, as a public singer, draws well, but 
never gives satisfaction. 


—Young ladies with new solitaire diamond rings never 
refuse to play the piano. 


**Come into the Varden, Maud,” is the way in which 
musical mammas urge their daughters to try on their 
new calico dresses. 


—Spinks told his wife that she could have all the 
Dolly Varden things she wanted, ora new piano. He 
says now that the piano would have been cheaper. 


—Spinks is not going to do any more in conundrum 
He asked his wife why he was like a donkey, and she 
said because he was bo: n so, and he says that the answer 
is very different from that. 

—A Brooklyn paper, speaking of Miss Kellogg’s depar - 
ture for Europe, says ‘‘her friends saw her off.’ We 
have heard of mean people cutting a woman—but, to 
saw her off! It beats old martyrs. 


A member of the Grenadier Guards at the Jubilee ac- 
costed Mr. Smith—who is a reporter for Jubilee Days— 
and inquired what a cocktail was. Smith explained to 
him, and then they had another. 


—Mrs. Fitch performed an operatic part in Louisville 
the other evening, and this is what a local paper said of 
her: ‘‘ Mrs. Fitch seemed to gather up in a pearly shell 
the dripping harmonies of the evening, and, like a song- 
ful maid, lift them to the sun to see them glitter.” 


—** The Beautiful Shoe Binder of Lynn” is announced 
as the title of a new play. 
ance, forif there is anything comic, tragic, romantic, 
sentimental, or even sensational, connected with the 
shoe business we want to see it. 


We hope tu see the perform- 


IKE READS—‘‘ Peace Ju-niL-ee!!” 

Mrs. Partington—* Jew Billy? Who is this Jew 
Billy, Isaac, that’s making such a tremendous noise all 
about town?” 

Ike.—** Dunno’m—only they say you can call’n-see-’m 
if you like, down on the Back Bay!” 


A German musical paper informs its readers that 
Strauss and other musicians are going to Boston to at- 
tend the great festival. It adds the following extraor- 
dinary statement, that ‘‘the concert-room holds seats 
for 142,000 persons—there are to be 30,000 singers and 
4,000 instroments.’’ No wonder the untutored German 
is led to exclaim: ** My Got! vot a peebles!”’ 


—The Norwich Bulletin says: In one of the New Lon- 
don Northern railroad ticket offices the other day, a 
citizen who had evidently been fanning the flame of con- 
viviality with the wing of friendship, rapped on the slide 
of the ticket office, and, laying down ten cents, said, 
“‘A dhrop of beer, sir, if ye plaze.’’ ‘* We keep no beer 
here,”’ sternly replied the agent. ‘* Will, then, give us 
a dhrop of whisky.’’ ‘‘ We keep no whisky here; we 
only sell bits of pasteboard,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Divil a 
bit do I care what it is,” said the internationalist, 
** give us a drink of pasteboard, then.” 


—If we are to believe the Missouri Republican’s corre- 
spondent, this is the way in which New York concert- 
goers make room: ‘‘ Spying a friend always ready fora 
hint, standing almost exhausted a little in advance, 
Lady No. 1 shrieked out: ‘‘ Why, Mrs. Hudson, you 
here! This is the first time since Johnny got the small- 
pox that I’ve seen you out.”” Mrs. Hudson takes the cue 
and yells back: ‘‘ Yes, poor little fellow, and my cook 
was taken down last night, that makes five of my fam- 
ily sick with that dreadful disease, but then I must see 
Parepa.’’ A very decided movement in all directions 
greets this sally, and the maneuvers of the Hudson 
party afford them breathing room and opportunity to 
draw front without losing their back hair, 
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VOCAL. 


Coming Home. 


Bab. Biscesosesccccsiecconconsccscsssnssccs o csoccsssocscosess PRION. 
Words by Josephine Pollard. 
They had talked of coming homeward, 


Looking forward to the time, 
As the song-birds of the forest 
Plume their wings for sunnier clime.” 


Altogether this is one of the most striking songs we | 


have issued in a long time. 
ble in effect. 
The Dying Child. 

DD. Secvceceesescone concnssnavecssncessncsese sescsensssesouseas 35 

This beautiful ballad has the attraction of Mr. Parry’s 
well-known faculty and knowledge of effect. It has been 
sung with marked success by the author, both in Europe 
and this country. 
When Nobody ’s Nigh to Hear. 

F a Bicessnsenvessccoscenss scones enssoevnaseesssepsccusoueed Shellman. 

Words by Jean Ingelow. 

A pretty trifle; fresh, graceful, and piquant. 
If You Love Me, Lend Me Ten Cents. 

ols A pisitsiiisahalaliasaei ecasiebaileseediacinhaniiadaaieininaoitiiabiieiaialiaal Bea. 30 

No better test of the depth of the dear one’s affection 
cau be devised than the singing of this pathetic ballad, 
dolce e espression. It is sung by Miss Rosa Leg, whose 
picture embellishes the title page. 

** But if you do love me, 
Oh! lend me ten cents.” 

We °d Better Bide @ Wee.........cceee Claribel, 30 

The latest edition of the most beautiful of all Clari- 
bel’s songs. 


Fresh in style and agreea- 


30 


AND FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE USE. 


30 | 





| 
| 





When the Band Begins to Play. 
30 
“Oh, I feel so awful jolly when the band ‘begins to 
play,” etc. 
In the Fire. 
ee $ esceeeceecccrceccccsccce seccccceccccces seceseeesecs Bea. 30 
This song will be a favorite among drawing-room 
singers. 


She’s the Prettiest Girl in Town. 
BD.. B ccccsiscceccogscorces soscesnesccoccssons ccescosevece .-Throop. 30 
This amusing song can be made very interesting for 
stage and concert purposes. Just as the audience are 
on tip-toe of expectation, waiting for the name of the 
identical young lady, the chorus informs them that: 


**Every one knows her name 
In the country all around ; 
It begins with a letter and ends with the same, 
And she ’s the prettiest girl in town.” 


Lost, Proscribe!, a Friendless Pilgrim. 








CHRISTIAN 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


FOR USE IN CHURCHES, 


Ns Ol ncsininisensvicantanissinid sihaia hia mentite Flotow. 40 
The popular duet of Plunkeit and Lionel/o, in ‘* Martha.” 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
The Ang Vs Prayer. 
Dv. Ths Biccracncivinconsccnnveennsavasovee seteivincsunesaveel Sutter. 40 


Full of melody. Young ladies who can not endure a 
more classical order of beauty, will find this a useful 
addition to their repertory. 


Campaign March. 
Msindsnindeinbeatasbsiaeieheiebeaibiinscemieniniaeidion 40 

An agreeatle drawing-room piece, in the approved 
modern style. 


Date Vara Walt. Gi S. cccccecccccecesccscccccesccees BD 
Be POO RM. Biscccmiiimnnnniun WB 
Dance music, fairly good in themselves, but depending 
somewhat upon association and title page. Very popu- 
lar. 
Fire-fly Schottische. 
UG Wicsnteinsciacndanpnlignsaaninns sintniianmnmeaaamatiaid Gibson. 


As played by the bands the country over. 


30 


Cascade Galop. 


eee Mnsees ceccen cecenewensveseensmesninnceones Messer. 30 


Might be made useful for teaching purposes. Gvod 
** show-off ’’ piece. 
BAND MUSIC. 
Fire-fly Schottisene. ........00cc000 «ceceeeeee Gibson, 1.0 


No. 15 of New Banp Music, for full brass band o 
fourteen instruments. 





By A. 8S. HAYDEN. - 





The flattering reception which this book has met in all quarters, as well as its large 
sales, has led the publishers to believe that it is worthy to become the standard work of its 
kind, and that at a lower price its use can be made nearly universal. 
edition has just been issued, superior in paper and binding to any former one; and with the 
end in view of popularizing and giving the work the wide circulation it merits, the price 
has been reduced, to churches and societies, to $12 per dozen. 
be sent by mail, on receipt of one dollar, by the publishers. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI. 


A new and elegant 


A single specimen copy will 


NOW READY. 
OUR NEW MUSIC BOOK 


FOR 


CHURCHES, SINGING-SCHOOLS, AND MUSICAL 
CONVENTIONS. 





Emphatically a New Book. 
New in Plan, 
New in Lessous, 

New in Departments, 
New in Music. 
The good features of the TRIUMPH improved upon, 
and the defective ones removed. BY FAR the BEST and 
MOST CAREFULLY PREPARED SINGING-BOOK by 
this Author; being the fruit of his riper years and full- 
It contains 400 pages. Price $13.50 per 
dozen. A single specimen copy will be sent post paid, on 

receipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents. 

Published by 


John Church & Co. 


CINCINNATI. 


est energies. 


A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 
TO OBTAIN A 


Piano or Organ! 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE with all IMPROVEMENTS. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 








Contains the “True” Method for Teaching Children! 


THE 


TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK, 


BY 
A. N. JOHNSON, 


Author of ** The True Choir” and ‘* The True Singing School 
Text Book,”’ etc. 


Three classes of Children’s Singing Schools are com- 
mon in America: Singing Schools where the only object 
is to amuse the children; Singing Schools where the 
principal object is to teach the children to read music, 
and Schools designed to make the children good singers 
in every respect. 


THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK 


is designed for a Text Book for all three of these classes. 
It contains music from which children will derive as 
much amusement as can be derived from singing without 
learning the rules. 
It contains instructions that will learn them to read 
music readily. 
It contains instructions that will learn them to sing 
with the taste and expression which alone constitutes 
good singing. 
In that, this book is believed to teach the ‘‘ true” 
mode upon which children ought to be taught, and is 
therefore called the 


“True Juvenile Song Book.” 


Price, $5 per dozen. Single specimen copy, sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Publishers, 








Cincinnati, Ohio. 








To MRS. RALPH VANDUSER, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 











[From P. P. Bliss’ new book, “The Song Tree.” 
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132 THE ABSENT, UNFORGOTTEN. Words, KATE CAMERON. Music, F. W. Root 
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We pledge you in this simple song, Thro’ which fond tho’ ts take wing, And bid the happy memories that throng, Be chorus as we sing ; Oh yes we 
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We pledge you in this simple song, Thro’ which fond thot’s take wing, And bid the memories that throng, Be chorus as we sing ; We 
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pledge you in this simple song, Thro’ which fond tho’ ts take wing, And bid the happy memories that throng, Be chorus as we sing. 
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pledge you in this simple song, Thro’ which fond tho’ts take wing, And bid the happy memoriesthat throng, Be chorus as we sing. 
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140 THE SEASON AT THE SPRINGS. Wasdn suit Sule by ¥. W. Rawk, 
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ometllewens 
1. Now Au- gust days are draw-ing mgh, Ther-mom - e - ters are run-ning high, And ev - ery mo - ment flit- ting by, Naught 
2. Get read- y many a _ coat and dress, New bon- nets for - ty, more or less, The cost-ly jew-els we pos-sess, Our 
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3. Oh, how the time flies gai - ly on A - mong this crowd of cit - y “ton;’ You’veno i- dea of half the fun We 
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but dis - com - fort brings; This heat - ed day and dust-- y town Will soonhavedone us up quite brown Un- less we leave and 
pearls and dia - mondrings; With eight -een trunks and box - es, too, With bags and bun - dles not a_ few, We’re off at last,  pre- 
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find in all these things! eth things as driv - ie “four - in - need, ’ Such things as flirt - ing with Count Bland, Dis-play - ing wealth and 
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hur - ry down To Sar - a - to - ga Springs! ’Tis there that hap -pi’- ness is found, For i - ces and cool shade a- bound, But 
pared to do The sea - son at the Springs! We put our great-est splen-dor on, And min-gle with the _ brill-iant throng, But 
ie: - 
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look - ing grand At Sar - a - to - ga Springs! But soon the sea-son_ will be through, And we must bid these scenes adieu; How- 
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are younot a-ware How we a-muse us there? Oh!— We have our beaux; Our dress -es show; We dance quadrilles; We pay the bills; And 
have you no i- dea Why they as-sem-ble here? Why— To go to balls; ’Cause fash-ion calls; To cut a dash; To pay the cash; And 
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ev-er, in a year We will a-gain be here: ton New songs we ’ll sing; New styles we'll Mh bring’ Our rig we'll run; And will look on; And 
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have such a_ jol- ly good time, good time, good time, And have such a_ jol-ly good time - to - ga Springs. 
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have such a_ jol - ly good time, good time, good time, And have such a_ jol-ly good time At Sar - a - to - ga Springs. 
' ~~ ‘ 


























Summer RItts. mute ty fi. A. Pamee. 
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1. Ye  bub-bling, gush-ing, lim - pid things, Whith-er a - way? Why leave those cool, ma - ter - nal springs In wan -ton _ play? 
2. Now gleam - ing, laugh-ing, danc - ing well In sport - ive glee; What joy - ous, sport -ive tales ye tell Of wild - wood free! 
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3. Then pant - ing, sigh - ing, AA - bing low, With griev-ing moan, Ye chant the strains of sol - emn_ woe, In _ sad- d’ning tone. 
4. Me -thinks I hear, in ~ rip - pling tones And mer - ry ways, In = - ae laugh, or gen - tle moan, Your Ma - ker’s praise. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 











ENRY J. SMITH, Tracuex or Stnaina, PIANO, AND 
ORGAN. Residence 93 Ludlow street. Orders left 
with John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention. 





RTHUR MEES, or Westeyvan University, Teacher 
of Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music. Leave orders 
with John Church & Co. 





ARL PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, No. 
169 George Street. 





R. HOKG, Tracner or Guitas. Orders left with 
. John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention. 





185 MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Street, 
__ TEACHER oF VocaL AND INsTRUMENTAL Musto. ly. 





RS. H. 8. AUSTIN, Teacuer or Music, Greenup 
St., bet. 4th and 5th Sts., Covington, Ky. ly 





ROF. JULIUS STURM, Tracner or PIano, Guitar, 
Fuiute, Vi0uin, VioLa, VIOLONCELLO, SINGING AND 
THoroveH Bass. Particular attention given tc Ladies 
in learning the violin, and to the pupils of evening 
classes in vocal and string quartettes. Will aleo attend 
to conducting of amateur orchestras and singing societies. 
Residence, No. 305 Court St. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. ly 





LEX. HAIG, Tracner or V10LIN AND Prano, No. 
181 Longworth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. ly 





ISS MARY SUMMERBELL, Teacuer or P1ano, 
OrGan and Vocat Music Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, bet. John and Central Avenue. ly 





F. STEEN, Teacner or Vocat AND INSTRU- 
« MENTAL Music, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church & Co. ly 





HARLES ARNABOLDI, Prof. of Frenon, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH LANGUAGES. Orders left with John 
Church & Ce., will receive prompt attention. ly 





HOMAS WARWOOD, Teacner or Vion. Office 


Southwest corner Fourth and Elm. ly 





ERMAN A. ELZNER, Teacner oF PIANO Anp | 
Sinaine No. 4 Hopkins Street. ly | 





SS RIVE respectfully announces to the pub- 
lic that her classes for Cultivation in Music will 
begin September 11; Solfeggio classes, September 14. 
Price, $5in advance, for ten lessons. Private lessons, 
$20 in advance, for ten lessons. Kesidence No. 330 West 
Court Street. 





HARLES WARREN, Proressor or Music, contin- 
ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of 
Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 
— John Church & Co., will be promptly attended to. 
y 





e 
W. GILCHRIST, Proresson or Vocat Musto 
e in Cincinnati Conservatory and late of Philadel- 
wn is prepared to give lessons in the Culttvation of the 
oice, Theory of Music and Composition. Address: 
- ran Conservatory of Music, or John Church & Co. 
y 





EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music {or Concerts, Balls, 
Parties, Weddings, &. Orders left with John 
Church & Co., will receive prompt attention. 
ly «~ M. HEIDEL. 





Adams. City orders left with John Church & Co. 


Vicor WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
Vooat AND INSTRUMENTAL Musto, at his Residence, 
No. 308 West Eighth Street. + 


i LAURA B. JORDAN, TeacHer or Prano, Mt. 
ly 








ie G. ANDRES, Tzacuze or P1ano, Oncan ano 
Composition, No. 87 West Seventh 8t. ly 





IG. A. O. ALFISI, 424 West Court Street, Currrva- 
TION OF THE Voto#, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN StnGiNa. 
Address John Church & Co. ly 


ROFESSOB FR. WERNER STEINBRECHER, Mosic 
TeacHER. Leave orders at No. 12 West Ninth Street 
or at the Music Stores. ; 





M*: H. KITCHELL, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, No. 345 Race Street. 


Choice Old Violins. 


Several very fine for sale by 
John Church & Co. 





VANDALIA 


ROUTE WEST. 
23 MILES THE SHORTEST 


Sat cunde TRAINS leave Indianapolis daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, for ST. LOUIS and THE WEST. 


THE ONLY LING sz2uize,Poztar's cxtebrated Daaw. 
NEW YoRK 


PITTSBURG, COLUMBUS, LOUISVILLE, CINGINNAT! 
AND INDIANAPOLIS, TO 


ST. LOUIS, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Passengers should remember that this is the Grea: 
West Bound Koute for Kansas City, Leavenworth, Law- 
rence, Topeka, Junction City, Fort Scott, and St. Joseph. 

To KANSAS for the purpose of establishing 
EMIGRANTS themselves in new homes, will have liber» 
discrimivation made in their favor by this Line. Satisfactory crim 
mutation on regular rates will be given to co'onists und large parti: - 
traveling together ; and their baggage. emigrant outfit, and stech 
will be shipped on the most favorable terms, presenting to Colonists 
and Families such comforts and accomodations as are presented by 
Bo other route, 
Tickets can be obtained at all the principal Ticket Offices in the 
Eastern, Middle, and Southern States. 
C. E. FOLLETT, Gen. Pas. Agt., St. Louis. 
ROBT. EMMETT, Eastern Pas. Agt., Indianapolis 
JOHN E. SIMPSON, Gen. Supt., Indianapolis. 
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Emphatically a new Bock, new in Plan, 
ssons, Departments and Music. 
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CIN. HAM. & DAYTON B. 8. 


FOR AND FROM THE 


North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 





ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
SANDUSKY, CHICAGO. 


SLEEPING CARS OW ALL NIGHT TRAINS, 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as by 
any other line. 





8@For information and tickets apply at all principal 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 
Ask for tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 


ton Railroad. 
SAM'L STEVENSON, 
General Ticket Agent. 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


87 West Seventh St., Cincinnati, 0. 


‘The branches taught are Voosl Music, Piano, Organ, Violin, Vi- 
oloncello, Flute, snd other Orchestral Instruments, also, the Science 


of Music. 4 
H. G. ANDRES, 


One of the first Pianists in this country, and at the same time a 
most successful teacher, will instruct the most advanced pupils on 
the Piano and Organ. 

For the Vocal Department, to which MISS BAUR will give her 
most particular attention, the services of W. W. Gitcuatst, formerly 
Professor of Musicin Philadelphia, haveybeen secured. Opportunities 
for studying the German, Italian and French Languages will be given 
and in this, as well as in all other departments, most competent 
teachers are employed. 

Certificates will be given to those considered competent to teach. 

The Conservatory is open during the whole year, and applications 
are received daily. 

For further information. see catalogues, or address: 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 87 W. 7th St., Cincinnati. 





LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY AND CHICAGO R. R. 


THE MOST POPULAR AND DESIRABLE ROUTE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee. St. Paul, Omaha, San Franciseo 
andall points North and North West. Ask for Tickets 
Via LAFAYETTE & LACROSSE, 

This Line also forms a part of the 
“MITCHELL ROUTE,” 


Being 72 miles the shortest line between Louisville and 
St. Louis, and all Western Points. 


Sieepine Cars run through on all trains between Indian- 
apolis & Chicagoand Louisville & St. Louis. 


8. K, HOOPER, R. H. G. MINTY, 
6. 2. a. Gen’. Supt. 


CORALITE TOOTH POWDER. 


Recommended by Druggists, Physicians and Dentists, 
as the 





SAFEST AND BEST DENTRIFICE IN USE. 


IT IS PERFECTLY FRDE FROM GRIT, or other 
substances injurious to the tecth or gums. 


IT DISSOLVES AND REMOVES all extraneous sub- 
stances from the teeth, auu keeps them clean and white. 


ITS ASTRINGENT AND TONIC PROPERTIES ren- 
der the gums firm and healthy. 


IT CONTAINS DISINFECTANT AND AROMATIC 
QUALITIES, which render the breath sweet and fra- 
graut. 


F. E. SUIRE & CO., Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For Sale by all Druygists. 


BITTER WINE OF IRON. 


A valu.ble Tonic for all diseases arising from 





General Debility and Impoverishment of 
the Blood. 


Pleasant to the Taste and Stomach. 


F, E. SUIRE & CO., Proprietors, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








WE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HANvD 


A very Superior Lot of 
Piano Fortes for Rent 
At Prices to Suit the Times. 


J. CHURCH & CO., - Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Steam ithographic 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


SUCCESSORS TO 


EHRGOTT, FORBRIGER & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 


Cincinnati, O. 





Music ‘Titles, 


Plain and in Colors, a Speciaity. 





MUSICAL BOOKS 


FOR SALE BY 


Robert Clarke & Co. 


CHAPPELL, W. The Ballad Literature and Popular 
Music of the Olden Time; a History of the Ancient 
Songs, Ballads, and of the Dance Tunes of England, 
with Numerous Anecdotes and Entire Bailads; also a 
short account of the Minstrels. 2 vols.,8vo. Lond. 21.00 

MOORE, JOHN W. Complete Encyclopedia of Music ; 
Elementary, Technical, Historical, Biographical, Vocal, 
and Instrumental. 8vo. 6.00 

POLKO ELISE. Musical Sketches, translated from 
the Sixth German Edition by Fanny Fuller. 16mo. 1.75 

LUMLEY, BENJAMIN. Reminiscences of the Opera. 
London. 8vo. Half Russia. 6 00 

GODDARD, JOSEPH. Musical Development, or Re- 
marks on the Spirit of the Principal Musical Forms. 
London. 8vo. - 3.25 

WILSON, W. A New Dictionary of Music. 1 25 

RITTER, FREDERIC LOUIS. History of Music. 
In the Form of Lectures. 16mo. -50 

MOORE’S Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments, by Sir John Stevenson. Dublin. 4.00 

ENGEL, CARL. The Music of the Most Ancient 


Nations, particularly of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Hebrews. London. 8vo. 4.20 
GARDNER’S (E.) Music of Nature. 8vo, 5.00 


MUSIC OF THE BIBLE; or, Explanatory Notes onall 
passages of the Sacred Scriptures relating to Music, with 
an Essay on Hebrew poetry by E. Hutchinson. 8vo. 3.25 

ELLIOTT, J. W. National Nursery Rhymes and 
Nursery Songs, set to Music. London. 4to. 4.00 





Beethoven's Letters. 16mo. 2.00 
Ehlert’s Letters on Music. 16mo. 1.50 
Hastings’ Forty Choirs. Cloth. 16mo, 1.50 
Hastings’ Musical Taste. Ifmo. 1.50 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Beethoven. Schlinder. Edited by Moscheles. 2.00 
Life of Chopin. F. Liszt. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Handel, Schoelcher. 16mo. 2.00 
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Life of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 
Life of Rosini. H. S. Edwards. 16mo. 
Mason’s Musical Letters. 16mo. 
Mendelssohn’s Letters. Italy and Switzlerand. 
Mendel:solin’s Letters, 1833 to 1847. 16mo. 
Mozart’s Letters. 2 vols. 16mo 
Polko’s Musical Sketches. 16mo, 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 
Ritter’s History of Music. 16mo. 
Life of R. Schumann. Von Wasielwski. Translated 

by A. L. Alger. 16mo. 

Standard Musical Fiction. 

Anderson, H.C. The Improvisatoire. 12mo. 
Edwards, Amelia B. Barbara’s Hist. Paper. 
Sheppard, E. Counterparts. Psper, 75; cloth. 1.2% 
Sheppard, Charles Anchester. Paper 
Mozart. A Romantic Biography. 1.7 


Ropert Ciarke & Co. 
65 West Fourth St., Cin’ti, O. 
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COLCLAZER’S 


NEW JEWELRY STORE, 


No. 14 East Washington Street, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


SIGN OF THE BIG CLOCK. | 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Jurgenson & Howarp Watcues, 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


EVERYTHING USUALLY FOUND IN A FIRST 
OLASS JEWELRY HOUSE. 


Prices Low, and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
WATCH REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 


All Goods sold engraved free of charge. 


Joun H. Korunxen, G. Grimm. 


Koehnken & Co. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 


No. 555 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Refer to numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Churches 
during past fifteen years. 





‘ 


J 





MT. AUBURN 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE | 


CINCINNATI. 


Stands unrivaled as a school for young ladies. With a faculty of 
fifteen instructors of long experience, three of them Professors (grad- 
nates of the first colleges in the land), with an unexcelled Location, 
an ample Apparatus, Library and Reading Room, it affords facilities 
for a course of instruction as thorough as can be obtained in the 
country. 

For Catalogues or information, address: 


ly 1. EH, WHITE, 143 Bace St., Cincinnati. 


CHARTER OAK LIFE I, 








HARTFORD, 
ZAOITOINNOO xs 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


J.C. WALKLEY, Pres’t. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-Pres’t. 
SAMW’L H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Ass’t Secretary. 


| ROBT. L. DOUGLAS, Gen’! Agt., 
73 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Assets, + += - = = 810,000,000 
Income, -« += = - = 4,500,000 
Dividends to Policy Holders, 1870-71, 2,613,738 
Losses Paid do. do. 1,343,573 

The average ratio of expense to income, of fifteen of 
the largest and oldest companies, for the last four years, 
is 14.10. The average of the ‘‘Oak’’ for same period is 
but 12.47; and while the ratio of total outgo to income 
in same companies and for same time is 32.15, the Oak's 
average is but 27.13, thus evidencing great skill and 
economy in management. 

Rates Lower than any other mutual company. 

Divi-lends annual, commencing with first renewal, 
and inereasing each year. 
Policies issued on all the favorite plans, 
and now is presented to the public an entirely new feature 
known as the Deposit Plan, which is far superior to any 
Tontine, or other plan, upon which payment of profits is 
deferred. Cash Surrender Value stated in the Policy, and can 
be withdrawn at any time. The attention of the public is 
called to this plan, as containing features of unequaled 
excellence. Circulars or information given by the Com- 
pany, or by 


ROBERT L. DOUGLAS, Gen’) Agent, 


73 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 
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FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY, 


168 Vine Street, 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 











NORMAL MUSIC TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


For the Summer of 1872. 


A Course of Instructions, Lectures, and Practical Ex- 
ercises, desigued for improvement in the art of 


TEACHING MUSIC, 


will be given in XeNnrta, Ont0c, commencing on WEDNES- 
DAY, JuLY 10, 1872, and continuing in session six weeks. 

The instructions will be under the direction of Mr. A. 
N. JOHNSON, the author of ‘‘ Johnson’s Thorough 
Base,” ‘‘ Johnson's Instructions in Harmony,” ‘“ The 
True Choir,” ‘*The True Psalmist,” “The Allegany 
Collection,” and many other popular musical works. 
Mr. Jounson will be assisted by some of the best teach- 
ers of music in the United States. 


JOUNSON’S SYSTEM OF TEACHING. 


Mr. A. N. Jounson has made a specialty of the subject 
of improving and simplifying the art of Teaching sing- 
ing Schools, the art of Conducting Choirs, the art of 
Conducting Musical Associations, as well as the art of 
teaching music in all its brauches. 


There is a great want of Music Teachers. 


Not but that there are enough of those who pretend to 
be teachers, but there is a great waut of those who 
really understand the art of teaching. Being able to 
sing and play does not qualify any one to teach music, 
any more than being able to read and write qualifies one 
to teach a Union School. The want is of those who 
understand how lo teach. 

When it is borne in mind that more than one hundred 
pianos, and more than one hundred organs, are made in 
the United States every day! and that many are going 
to learn to play on every one of these instruments, it 
can readily be understood that there is a 


Great Inducement to Learn to Teach, 


for all who have any natural inclination to be music 
teachers. Mr. JoHNsoN’s system of teaching is one that 
has been highly successful in the hands of all who have 
learned how to teach it. The desizn of this course of 
instruction, which will commence in Xenia on July 10, 
is to impart a full qualification to teach this system. 


SINGING SCHOOLS, 


Hardly anything is more needed in this country than 
persons qualified to teach Singing Schools. Farmers, and 
those whose business leaves them at leisure during the 
evenings of fall and winter, can do much good, and 
make no little money, by qualifying themselves to teach 
Singing Schools properly. This course of instruction 
will impart a thorough qualification to all who have any 
natural taste for teaching Singing. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Common sense teaches that every Church should have 
its singing led by those who know how to sing. The 
singing, in nine out of ten of the Churches in America, 
is simply an abomination to all who have a grain of 
cultivated taste, and even to those whose views of sing- 
ing are governed by the same common sense views which 
govern their views on every other subject. This will 
always be so until the singing in Church is led by a large 
choir, composed of those members of the congregation 
who are willing to spend one evening a week in practice. 
Some one in every Church should be willing to learn to 
be the leader of such a choir. This Normal Course is 
the best course for qualifying a Choir Leader that has 
ever been invented. 





MIAMI ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


The exercises of this course of instruction will be held 
in the Miami Academy of Music building, in Xenia, 
Ohio. The above is a representation of this building. It 
is a large four-story brick edifice, and is fully furnished 
with all of the apparatus for successfully teaching music. 
Most Normal Music Schools are held in the basements of 
Churches, in halls over stores, with conveniences extem- 
porized for the occasion. This one will be held in the 
largest, best furnished, and most successful Musical 
Academy in the United States. 

Tuition to the Instructions and Lectures (which will 
occupy five hours each day), TEN DoLtars. Instruction 
on instruments will be given, if desired, for Ten Dollars 
additional. This, however, will include the use of instru- 
ments and practice rooms. Board will be furnished in 
the Academy building at four dollars a week. Board can 
also be obtained in first-class hotels and boarding-houses. 

For circu ars, and any desired information, address J. 
ADDISON BROWN, Xenia, Ohio; or JOHN CHURCH 
& CU., Cincinnati. 8-9. 





The Great Church Music Book 
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i = ae 2 
\BRAINARO'S SONS [| “4 gee. 
CLEVELAND.O. —¥ j 

=. = ; a =f] 


This valuable new book will be ready early in July, 
and promises to be 


THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


Everything complete, new, fresh, and attractive. 
Specimen pages sent free to any address. A Single 
Specimen Copy mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 


Price $1.25, or $12.00 per Dozen. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“New Book for Singing Schools, etc. 

















This New Book for the use of 
Singing and High Schools, Conventions, Classes, etc., 


will be found one of the best and most valuable collec- 
tions of Vocal Music ever published. 

The reputation of the authors is sufficient guarantee 
that the ‘‘ Sincine Scnoo. Ecuo” will bea 


MOST ATTRACTIVE BOOK. 
10,000 Copies are ordered in advance of publication. 
Specimen pages sent free. 
Price 75 Cents, or $7.50 per Dozen. 
82> Copies mailed on receipt of retail price.-@a 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE STANDARD SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK. 





























This pew collection of bright and beautiul Sabbath 
School Songs has met with the most decided success of 
any book of the kind published in years, and this success 
is due entirely to the meriis of the work. Every body is 
delighted with it, and it is pronounced by the press and 
people 


The Standard Sunday School Music Book, 


The Pearl gives the greatest satisfaction wherever 
used, and we are daily receiving the most flattering tes- 
timonials as to its usefulness in the Sunday School. 

The ‘‘Chicago Advance” pronounces the Pearl * The 
hest of the Sunday School Singing Books.” The ““N. ¥ 
Independent” says, ‘* The me'odies are Slowing and charac- 
teristic, and the harmonies are simple,” The ** Watchman and 


Reflector,’’ Boston, says: ‘‘ It is a book of which we can not 
speak too highly.” 








rice, bound in boards, 35 cents—$3.60 per dozen—$:30 | 
per hundred. A Specimen copy, in paper covers, mailed | 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 





10—21 Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE MOST POPULAR SONG 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


WITH ME, 
DARLING. 


Song and chorus. 
WORDS BY W.L. GARDNER, MUSIC.BY H.P. DANKS. 
4 Don’t be angry with me, darling, 
Smile your brightest, sweetest smile; 
Keep the joyous twinkle beaming 
In your bright eyes all the while.”’ 
IN TWO KEYS, F AND G. MUSIC EASY. 


Each Thirty-five Cents. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


18 
SUNG BY THE MINSTRELS, 
PLAYED BY THE BANDS, 
WHISTLED BY THE BOYS, 


And is the 


GREAT POPULAR MELODY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


** Don’t be Angry” was first published in the fall of 
1870, and soon after was sung by the great ballad-singer 
of minstrelsy, 


D. S. WAMBOLD, 


Of the San Francisco Minstrels, New York. 
It made a great hit, and was received nightly with 
such applause that Mr. Wambold has sung it more 


times (and in New York nightly for several weeks in suc- 
cession) than all other songs in his repertoire. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


Has been arranged by distinguished authors for 
THE PIANO, 

In all styles and grades of difficulty, including 
Transcription, Variations, Grand March, Quickstep, 
Polka, Waltz, Gallop, etc.; also, for Guitar, 
and Brass and String Bands. 

N. B.—Orchestral parts can be obtained gratis of the 
publisher, 
CHAS. W. HARRIS, 
481 Broadway, New York. 
DON’T BE ANGRY 
Is for Sale Everywhere. 


Two Immensely Popular Songs. 
THE ANSWER, 


| AM NOT ANGRY 


WITH YOU, 
DEAREST. 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by HENRY TUCKER, 
Price, Thirty-five Cents, 


THE COMPANION, 


WHY SO SAD, 


MY 
PRECIOUS DARLING? 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by H. P. DANKS. 
Price, Thirty-five Cents. 
Published by 

CHAS. W. HARRIS. 

481 Broadway, New York. 
AND FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
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We will send, post-paid, any music book, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the marked price. 


Valuable Music Books Published by J. . Peters, 599 Broadway, New-York 


We are very particu- 


lar in doing up our mail packages, and by our system of packing we can guarantee to send the finest bound books free of damage. 
We have customers in the most distant parts of the country who order all their music and books by mail, thus saving all expense of 
freight and useless delays. It is a branch of our business that is constantly increasing, and we take great pains to see that all goods 


leaving our store are carefully packed and properly directed. 
order, and we will hold ourselves responsible for its safe arrival. 
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PIANO-FORTE METHODS. | 
Fe 
Peters? Eclectic Piano School, 
I TI 665.56 cist cescepaeeeess.0cspndacendeeebeneseeenssuesens sec 3% 
Bound in cloth, ........cccccccccccss soscos ssoee coves yo hocecececesencs ; 

We have issued the ninetieth edition of ** Peters’ Eclectic Piano School, . 
and can safely say that it is now adopted as the school-book of America. It 
is used in every city, town, and village in the country. Our best teachers 
recommend it as the most useful work ever published. | 
Bertini’s Piano. (Peters’ Enlarged Edition,)......................00- 3 00 
Bertini’s Piano. do. do. a eee 2 50 

Our copy has ENGLisu, Frencn, and GerMAN TEXT, and is a correct 
translation from the original GERMAN EpriTion. It has some 30 pages more 
than the old copies heretofore published, Be sure and ask for *‘ Peters’) 
Bertini.”’ (The price is the same as the other editions.) | 
Devers Wiame. Bound in CM,,............cccccocsccscccccecsocesecces 2 50 

do. do. ° do. Ls cesta. ne biasheeiinane eens so00veccsese 2 00 

With English, French, and German text. Ask for Peters’ Edition. It is 
much superior to the other copies. | 
Herz? Complete Method for the Piano,..................... 5 00 

A thorough and complete work, carrying the pupil from the simplest rudi- 
ments to the most advanced stages of execution. | 
Hunten’s (F.) Piano School, Complete,......................... 2 00 
Hunten’s (Peters’ Improved.) Complete,.................. 0.00 es eeeeees 2 00 
Hunten?s (Peters’ Improved.) Abridged,..............ccscecscccscecees 1 50 

Peters’ Hunten is much superior to the old editions of F. Hunten and 
others, and is now being used almost exclusively by the profession, They 
justly complain that the old editions are not sufficiently progressive. In 
our copy new Inatter has been added and their objection removed. Ask 
for “ Peters’ Hunten,” and take no other copy. The price is the same. 
Melodica, An easy Piano method. By A. Baumbach,..... ........ ... 15 

Teachers will be pleased with this; it is far superior to the majority of 
cheap works, | 
Oesten’s Piano. Op. 161. A practical Piano instructor, with English 

and German text. It is in general use among our best German teachers, .. 2 50 
Pupils First Book. (Rudolphson,)......................000. cee 1 00 

A choice collection of exercises for first beginners. 

Sofge’s Piamo School. In boards,............ccccccccccccccccccces 1 50 

Teachers desirous of procuring a good work for small hands, will find 
“Sofge’s Piano” one of the best works published. The exercises are easy} 
and very progressive. | 
Weller’s Piano without a Master,...................:.eeeees 5 

Intended especially for the wants of young beginners, and designed to im-| 
part a knowledge of the art of piano playing without the aid of a master. 

COLLECTIONS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Fairy Fingers. 

This hook contains a series of easy piano pieces by Julius Becht, Boards,|1 %5 
the well-known teacher and author. They are intended especially Cloth,. . |2 00 
for young beginners, of from six to twelye months’ practice, and Gilt,.. . |2 50 
are well-known favorites. | 
Magie Circle. 

A series of easy pieces for small hands by J. Harmistoun, a Boards,|1 %5 
popular musician, whose compositions are in general use among Cloth,..|2 00 
the profession. It also contains several splendid cotillions. Gilt, ...}2 50 
Young Pianist. 

Containing a collection of favorite Waltzes, Schottisches, Polkas, TBoards,|1 %5 
Galops, Marches, etc., suitable for young players of nine to fifteen Cloth,.. |2 00 
months’ practice. It contains selections from Kinkel, Wyman,  Gilt....|2 50 
Mack, etc. 

Pearl Drops. 

A choice collection of dance-music, suitable for young players. Boards,|1 75 
It contains some of the most popular pieces of the day, and will Cloth,. |2 00 
be found both instructive and amusing. Gilt,...|/2 5 
Musical Recreations. 

Containing selections from Kinkel, Mack, Vilbré, Frey, Pacher, Boards,|1 7%5 
W yman. etc. The music is of moderate difficulty, and suitable Cloth,. .|2 00 
for pupils who have had from one to two years’ practice. Gilt,...}2 50 
Pleasant Memories, 

Another collection of moderate difficulty, containing a choice Boards,|1 %5 
selection of dance and parlor music. A charming collection, Cloth,..|2 00 
containing many fine pieces, Gilt,.../2 50 
Golden Chimes. 

A collection of brilliant parlor music by Charles Kinkel, the Boards,|1 7%5 
most popular of American writers. This collection contains Mr. Cloth,..|2 00 
Kinkel’s best and most popular compositions, and will be wel-  Gilt,.../2 50 
comed by his many friends and admirers. The music is suitable 
for pupils who have had from two to three years’ practice. 

Brilliant Gems, 

A splendid collection of Piano pieces, by Vilbré, Allard, Pacher, Boards,|1 75 
ete. This series contains some of our best pieces. The musicis Cloth, .|2 00 
brilliant ana showy, but of moderate difficulty. Gilt, ...|2 50 
Strauss? Waltzes, Two volumes. In Press. 

aN src cass bsiewasde Thess sekucesgangbe. siaciees sedi sastes -|4 00 

ME OO WII os 5 inion sens sve nocnoocdeva 5 00 























gilt sides and edges. 











In remitting, send a postal order or draft on New-York, payable to our 
Catalogues of sheet music sent free to any address. 


CONTENTS OF a 
PETERS’ _ BOUND COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 3 
| 
Musical Monthly | WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Volume VII.—January to | Shining Lights. 
June, 1871. | Containing a collection of favorite sacred songs, duets, and Boards,|; 75 
| Songs with choruses. Embracing selections from the works of loth,../2 00 
| J. R. Thomas, Wallace, Bishop, Leach, Danks, Keller, and many Gilt,....|9 5 
. 2 50 
ge by & ye ees | other well-known authors. 
S’g and C.— Belle Geor- | q r ‘ 
gine Galo ~ “Building Cas- | Golden Leaves. Volumes I, and nen Each, 
tles in the Air. Song— A collection of songs and choruses by the “Prince of Song Boards,|1 75 
Beautiful Days that are | Writers,” Will'S. Hays. The two volumes embrace, with one or Cloth,. ./2 00 
Dead—Blue Eyes Galop— | two exceptions, all the songs written by Mr. Hays during the Gilt, .../2 50 
Blue Bird Schottische — | last four years, and it is believed the collection contains a larger 
Belle Marie Mazurka — | Dumber of popular ballads than any other living author can lay 
Belle of Saratoga Waltz— | claim to. 
Bread of the World. Qt.— | Hearth and Home, 
Come, ye Disconsolate. ’ line: dealin ee » Bon > . a. 
Quartet ~ Canary Schot- | mg > J _ “— ~ favorite pm Re Pm wens kL. ne, 1 "5 
Sethe — Come. Daition hop, Pitts, etc., embracing many popular -heart-songs, such ‘loth,. ./2 00 
rest your little Head. sve | #8 aby’s Gone,’ ‘*Nobody’s Darling,” ‘ Ally Ray. Gilt, .../2 50 
: . Sg < 
and C.—Cinnamon Rose | Fireside Echoes, 
Schot’he—Chicago — A series of popular ballads with choruses ad lid. This collec- Boards,|1 75 
step—Darling Little Belle. | tion contains many of our most popular songs, such as “Driven Cloth, .|2 00 
Qt. — Defend the Rhine. from Home,” ‘Little Feet so White and Fair,’ ‘‘Papa, come Gilt,.../2 50 
Quartet for Male Voices— | help me across the Dark River,” ‘‘ My Trundle-bed,”’ ete. 
Heparin, Quartet, for | Sweet Sounds. 
Spray Polka. — Dawn of _ Containing many fine songs by favorite writers. The collec- Boards,}1 75 
Love. German Song -— | tiomris varied, and embraces a choice collection of favorite ballads Cloth,..'2 09 
Easter-time. Quartet __ | by the most popular American authors. Gilt,...]2 50 
Father is dead and Moth. | Priceless Gems. 
co. = Flintines eone - A splendid collection of ballads by such authors as Keller, Boards,|1 75 
P: ry C: ng! as Fo > * Thomas, etc. The selections are well made, and will be found of Cloth,../2 09 
Me Not ‘on wee Some ~ | a better character than the ordinary run of popular music. They  Gilt,.../2 50 
tee Me Not Q son | will repay the study they may require, and no amateur's collec- 
~ Forewell ett? tae tion can be considered complete without them. 
and C. — Gay Cavalivr | The Opera at Home, Bound in cloth, full gilt,................... 5 00 
Schott’he—Gently, Lord, The ‘* Opera at Home ” is the largest and best collection of vocal music that 
oh! gently lead us. Solo, | has yet been published. It contains all the principal songs, duets, etc., from 
Duet, and C.—God bless | over twenty-five standard operas, and consists of over one hundred operatic 
— ae Church. ans gems, which, if purchased separately in sheet form, would cost over $40. 
and C.—Go, prett ower 
with Eye of yom Song. 
“Genevieve. Sg and C.| VOCAL-INSTRUCTORS, GLEE-BOOKS, SCHOOL- 
Anointed. Hymn—Ilea- POOKS ETC 
ven claims her as an Angcl. ’ , 
Quartet—I will arise and | Christmas Clnimesy...............2...6.ccececeseececeecceseeeeeees 20 
go to my Father. Hymn. ny ea Ok aS a deca ate eh ; 
— Indiana Polka. — It A large collection of choice sacred hymns. Arranged by William Dressler. 
breaks my Heart to leave | College Hymn and Tune-book, (Perkins.) 
i Ter. TiN nn si crcanysnupadancebundnedidunsunouseavuragnes 6 
ow 8 Fn tee aoe -... — ae rere er pep eee and oeseat tadseoses ove 50 
a? , » there's 1is work is now in use in most of the leading Colleges. 
Pardon for us all. Sacred . . ‘ hi i Oi i 
Song—Jesus, I my Cross | Eclectic Vocal 7 tor. Class-book for Female Voices,....... 50 
have taken. Quartet — | Festival Chimes, By 8S. W. Martin,................... 0000 ceeeseeess 50 
Kiss me good-night, Mam- A splendid collection of sacred and secular glees and choruses for schools, | 
ma. Song and C.—Katy | colleges, clubs, conventions, and the home circle. 
poe eal pong and wile Kinkel’s Forty-three Vocal Exercises,...................... 2 0) 
Quartet ry itt _—— ; | These exercises are for the middle register of the voice, and are intended 
Q’kste eve b Moon, | to form a correct idea of simple melody. They are selected mainly from 
Tent yen sia = Chant | Concone, Lablache, etc. Teachers will do well to examine this work. 
du Depart. Instrumental | Lablache’s Method for Base Voice,.................. ....... 4 00 
—Laura Lee. Quartet— Ask for Peters’ New Plate Edition and take no other copy. | 
— Rock ~~ oor Ludden’s School for the Voice, In boards,................... 3 50 
the Hely' Ghost. eet A new and comprehensive method, pronounced by musical critics to be 
Little Voices "heard no | superior to all other singing schools, We are particularly anxious that) 
| more. Song and C.—Lilly | teachers should give ” Ludden’s School for the Voice” a thorough examina-| 
Bell. Quartet —La Chasse, i, feeling confident that it will be found an improvement on all other 
(The Chase) — May-Day | ~ 
Polka — Mourir pour la | Winnehaha Glee-Book. (C.M. Cady,) .......... 0... cceeeeeeeee 50 
Patrice. French Air—Mar- | <A collection of popular glees, part songs, and choruses, One of the best 
seillaise. Instrumental— | works published. One hundredth edition. 
My dear old a Ne Plus Ultra Glee and Chorus Book, with piano accompani- 
Song and C,— Mignone. ment by William Dressler,........ ss eensecesee Baseaveesesescesee seeece 50 
Song and Chorus — May The largest. finest, and best collection of Quartets ever published; every 
a Galo ete vo ve wa thing is new and sparkling. 
res. ransc _ . 
a Gene, "Qt. Must. I Patriotic Glee-Book, 000 0.60.0 0055080.0400600) 66 0s0 dv OSE 00 SEES Cone ees 1 50 
leave thee. Mother dear. A collection of soul-stirring patriotic songs, glees, etc., embracing the finest 
Ballad — My Faith looks | pieces of “‘ Webster,” “‘ Work,” etc. | 
 hohep we 7 yer oan Fn 1 Parlor Lute. (H. M. Higgins,)............... smi wanes bbenhadeees | 50 
Faron Sal the Dead Qt A collection of songs, choruses, quartets, etc. } 
—O Holy, Holy Lord. | Peters? Art of Singing. In boards,.............2. ssseeeeeeeeeees 3 00 
Hiy’n—Pleasant Thoughts | Great care has been taken to give a clear, simple, and progressive system 
of long ago. Song and ©. | of elementary instruction, together with numerous melodious examples. 
adie ° —s., S'S | he. Song Echo, A new School-Book by I. 8. Perkins, 
; pea 3 Elegantly bound in cloth with gilt edges, suitable for Presents,........ 1 25 
. " SY ae snths 14 sent ohenenes whsdaens apse d5slige bene 5 
Price, $1.50 per Volume; | There has been nothing issued for years that will equal this little book. 
Single Numbers, 30 Cents. | The contents are new, and can be found in no other collection. Besides the 
= Seale eee, elementary matter, it contains about two hundred of our best songs and 
Blegantly und Vol- | « ts, | 
: a juartets, 
ri Trice — = Star of Hope for Sabbath-School. In Boards,....... 50 
‘i. Ee “ ’ , 
Star of Hope “ “ ” ee 40 
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Grand, Square, Square Grand, and Upright 





These Pianos are now recognized as the leading Pianos of the day, by all the best Artists. They are fully endorsed and exclusively 








used by M’LLE PAREPA ROSA, MISS KELLOGG, MILLS, WEHLI AND OTHERS. 








What Experienced Judges say of it: 


The ‘‘ Weber” is the Piano of the present day. Real merit has made it the 
favorite of the artists and of refined musical circles. I freely admit its superi- 


ority and recommend it as the Piano without a rival. 
HENRY G. ANDRES. 


After long experience with the ‘‘ Weber”? Pianos, I take pleasure in testifyin 
to their superiority in tone, touch and durability, over any Piano with which 
am acquainted. I also consider them without a rival in power, sweetness, and 
brilliancy. MADAME CAROLINE RIVE. 


The ‘‘ Weber” excels in all essential points any Piano I have ever used. It 
possesses every good quality desired by artists or known to manufacturers. All 
of which are beautifully and harmoniously blended. 

MISS JULIA RIVE, Pianiste. 


**Since Miss Mehlig revealed the marvelous powers at Music Hal! of this 
splendid Weber Grand, it has become a favorite among the elite in Boston. It is 
truly a remarkable embodiment of the _ of music, possessing all the high 
Sy of other pianos, besides several peculiar excellencies of its own.”"— 

ston Courier. 





INDIANAPOLIS, June 9, 1871. 
Grexts—Having used a ‘‘ Weber” Piano at the Northwestern Christian Uni- 
versity since January 1, 1871, I can safely testify that it has given entire satis- 
faction. Instead of the tone becoming thin and metallic, as is the case with 
many pianos, it has lost none of its original sweetness. The only change per- 
ceivable, is the improved brilliancy of the upper register. he ‘* Weber 
Grand ” recently used at my concert, was, in my opinion, one of the best I ever 
played upon. With my best wishes for the prosperity of the ‘‘ Weber,”’ 
I am your obedient servant, H. J. SHONACKER. 


** Kellogg, that divine contatrice, whose music is like the carol of birds, will 
use no other Piano when the Weber can be had.—Cin. Gazette. 


** So there is reason to believe the general statements of the press that the 
Weber has driven almost all the other pianos from the concert-room, and we 
can understand how Weber shows an increase of 206 per cent, and is at this mo- 
ment increasing his mammoth factory to double its size.”"—New York Tribune. 


‘‘ Harry Sanderson, the wonderful octave performer, whose executions have 
excited greater interest in the world than any other A imerican artist, pronounces 
the Weber Piano incomparably superior to all others.”"—Cin. Gazette. 


We refer to a few purchasers of the Weber Piano being satisfied to abide by the judgment resulting from their pe pom with the instrument. 
A. 


Mrs. ALBERT SMYTHE, 8. E. Corner Fourth and Park Streets. 
Dr. W. H. COOK, 129 Longworth Street. 

J. W. BARNES, 2% Chesnut Street. 

SMITH BETTS, 28 Hopkins Street. 

J. P. JONES, 376 West Ninth Street. 

THOS. BLONG, Camp Washington. 

Mrs. ELIZA WILSON, Washington C. H., O. 

B. P. PERRY, Esq., Richmond, Ind. 

W. H. MORGAN, Mutual Life Ins. Co., Corner Third & Walnut Sts. 
Mrs. B. SIMON, 98 Seventh Street. 

Mrs. POWERS, Xenia, O. 

J. L. RANSOM, Verona, Ky. 


T. GOSHORN, President of the Harmonic Society. Residence, N. E. 
Corner Eighth and Cutter Streets. 

B. H. BRINGLEMAN, Corner York and Western Avenue. 

H. BATH, 346 Richmond Street. 

8. W. HARRIS, West Walnut Hills. 

Mrs. MARY A. POWERS, Hillsboro, O. 

8. WOODWARD, Esq., Morrow, O 

W.M. BURDGE, Delhi, oO 

Mrs. MARY HOLT, Newport, zy. 

Miss C. BAUR, Proprietress of the Conservatory of Music, Seventh Bt. 

¥F. STRAUKAAMP. 

Dr. M. NOONAN, Covington, Ky. 


Having secured the General Western Agency we are prepared to give the most liberal terms, with exclusive Territory, to active 
agents, especially in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. 
Cireulars and Price Lists sent free. Address 


John Church & Co., General Western Agents, 





66 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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VALUABLE MUSICAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PIANO-FORTE METHODS. 


. . 
New Musical Curriculum. $3 00 
By Gro. F. Root. 

The attention of teachers and students of music is called to 
this greatly improved work. The New Musical Curriculum, as 
completed, is the result of years of labor and observation de- 
yoted to its compilation, and is the best book ever published for the 
purpose intended. Teachers are specially recommended to send 
for a specimen copy. 

Notre Dame System. 
By Sisters or Notre DAME. 


This work has been carefully compiled by one of the most suc- 
cessful teachers among the Sisters. 


200 


Bellak’s Excelsior Piano Instructor. 200 
By J. Be.uak. 
Root’s Guide for the Piano. 75 


By Gro. F. Roor. : 

In extensive use, and highly prized as a cheap and interesting 
guide. 

Zundel’s Piano-forte Instructor. 


By JNo. ZUNDEL. 
Ryan’s True Piano Instructor. 75 


The latest and most comp’ete cheap instruction book published, 
Special attention is directed to this and the other volumes comprising the 
vries under the title of **Ryau’s True Instructors,”’ for various instru- 


ments. 
VOCAL METHODS. 
Madam Rive’s System of Sight Singing. 2 50 


Teachers should secure copies of this work. It is calculated 
to greatly facilitate teaching, and to advance the pupil by a 
more rapid and thorough course than has been heretofore intro- 
juced. 


Meignen’s Vocal Method. 
By L. MEIGNEN. 
Pupils always prefer it, on account of the melodions character 
of its “* Exercises.’’ No dry studies. 


MELODEON AND ORGAN. 


Melodeon and Organ Instructor. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 

A complete course of Harmony instruction, so progressive 
and simple that Harmony is made an easy study. 

A complete course of study for learning the art of playing 
Voluntaries and Interludes. 

Acomplete course of study for learning the pipe organ and 
foot pedals, and a chuice collection of organ music. 


Cabinet Organ Companion. 
By Geo. F. Roor. 
A collection of exercises, pieces, and songs, together with in- 
structions in the Principles of Music, and directions for playing 
the instrument, arranged in the author’s uniformly attractive 
and progressive manner. 


Ryan’s True Cabinet Organ Instructor. 
Ryan’s True Melodeon Instructor. 


Designed to enable one to obtain a knowledge of playing with- 
out a teacher, with a collection of choice music. 


THEORETICAL WORKS. 


Johnson’s New Thorough Bass. 12 
A plain and easy system of Thorough Bass. In addition, it 
also contains a simple system for learning to play church music 
on the organ, piano, and melodeon. 
’ 
Ludden’s Thorough Bass. 150 
An easy and progressive course for acquiring a practical 
knowledge of Rucimental Harmony, especially adapted to the 
Wants of those desirous of learning to play or write church 
nhusic, accompaniments, etc. 


Palmer’s Rudimental Class Teaching. 50 
A concise treatise upon the art of teaching the rudiments of 

music in classes. 

Palmer’s Elements of Musical Composit’n, so 


Intended as a guide to the student, and also as a self-instructor 
for those who, not being able to secure the services of a compe- 
tent teacher, wish to study the Principles of Thorough Bass and 
Composition, 


FLUTE AND VIOLIN. 


Ryan’s True Flute Instructor. 75 
Ryan’s True Violin Instructor. 75 


On the “multun in parvo” idea, and the best of the kind ever 
published, 
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75 
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SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
Allegany Academy’s School Song Book. 


By A. N. Jounson. 


Contains a complete system for teaching the art of reading 
music, and a choice collection of children’s new songs. 


Forest Choir. 


50 


60 
By Gro. F. Roor. 


_ Acollection of music for the use of the day school, to which 
is prefixed a department entitled ‘‘Our Song Birds’ Singing 
School,” which presents the clements of music in the author’s 
peculiarly attractive style. 

Graded Songs. 


By UO. BLACKMAN. 


In five numbers. 





These books are prepared with special reference to the graded 
system, BOW 80 Common in our day schools, and are working a 
complete revolution in the system of teaching music. 


Silver Clarion. 45 
By D. Suryock. 
For day schools and juvenile classes. Also, containing the 
author’s system of teaching the Elements of Music. 


Silver Lute. 
By Gro. F. Roor. 


This book has been too long and favorably known to need any 
extended description. 


50 


School Lyrics. 50 
By W. Luppen. 
Shryock’s Mammoth Music Charts. 15 00 
CANTATAS. 
Lily Bell, the Culprit Fay. 100 
By Il. 8. Saront. 
The Months and Seasons. 20 


By A. C. GuTTERSON. 
In this Cantata cach month is represented by a solo, settin< 
forth its peculiarities. Hence it is equally adapted to all seasons of 
the year. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC. 
The Charm. 
By P. P. Buss. 


Pronounced by competent judges to be the great Sunday school 
singing-book of the scason. 
The Crown. 
By L. H. Dowtine. 


The great singing-book for Sunday schools of the Christian 
Church. 


35 


35 


Chapel Gems. 35 
By Geo. F. Roor. 
ka”. gededition. 160 pages full of “Gems.” 
Diamond Hymns. 15 
By A. L. Riaas. 
The Prize, for our Sunday School. 35 


By Geo. F. Roor, 
The universal testimony is that it wears bettcr than any other 
book of this kind before the public. 


Little Sunbeam. 25 
By W. H. Doane. 


Silver Spray. 40 
By W. H. Doane. 
The most popular Sabbath school music-book in the field. ‘‘J¢ 
will never grow old.”” 
Shining Pearls. 15 
By Rev, K. Suaw. 
30 


Sparkling Jewels, 
By Rey. K. Saaw. 

This new collection of bright and beautifyl Sabbath school 
songs has met with the most decided success of any book of the 
kind published in years. 


TEMPERANCE. 


The Musical Fountain. 
By Gro, F. Roor. 
A most complete and useful Temperance Song Book, which 
ought to be in every Lodge and Division in the country. Over 
50,000 in use. 


35 








GLEE AND CHORUS MUSIC. 
Pacific Glee Book. 


By F. W. Root and J. R. Murray. 
A collection of Secular Music, consisting of part songs, solos 
and choruses, glees, and operatic arrangements. 


Bugle Call. 
By Geo. F. Roor. 


A collection of Rallying Songs, Camp Songs, Battle Son 
Victory Songs, and Home Songs. ‘ : = 


New Coronet. 


1265 


35 


1 25 
By Geo. F. Roor. 

For singing schools, conventions, and choirs, consisting of a 
course for clementary instruction and training, a large number 
of part songs, solos, ducts, glees, and choruses, and a smaller 
number of anthems and chants. 


March and Chorus, from Tannhauser. 
By R. Waayer. 


ae with English words, in this shape, now for the first 
ime. 


Song Queen. 


50 


60 
By Hf. R. Parmer. 
The great popularity of this work is shown by the fact that it 
has reached an issue of nearly 100,000 copies. 


Song King. 75 
By If. R. Patmer. 
This work contains one hnndred and ninety-teo pages, being eighty 
pages larger than its popular predecessor, the Sona QUEEN. 
—* 
True Singing School Text Book. 75 
By A. N. Jonnson. 

Contains the easiest method for teaching scholars to read 
music that has ever been invented. It is the best book for sing- 
ing schools ever issued. 

The Domestic Concert Collection. 
By A. N. Jonnson. 

Contains music of the most interesting character, enough to 
form one public performance, with plain directions which will 
enable a compsny of si. gers, who know but little about music, 
to sing it perfectly. 


The Choralist’s Companion. 


Just out. 
schools and choral societies. 
ular chorus book published. 


COLLECTIONS OF CHURCH 
MUSIC. 


The True Choir. 1 50 
By A. N. Jonnson. 

It is believed that no book has ever been published which will 
prove so useful and interesting to choirs and singing schools as 
THe TRUE CHuorR. 
Allegany Collection. 

By A 


. N. Jomnson. 


30 


1 25 
A selection of Standurd Music for the use of high 
It is destined to be the most pop- 


1 25 


’ ° 
Palmer’s Normal Collection. 
By H. R. Parmer. 
A well-known writer says of it: ‘“‘The Normal Collection is 
without doubt the handsomest and best anthem book ever pub- 
lished.” 


150 


Songs for the New Life. 160 
By Rev. D. E. Jones. 
A book of hymns and tunes, for Congregational use. 
The Palm. 150 


By C. M. Wyman. 
A new collection of Church Music, including a new and con- 
cise method for teaching, together with glees, choruses, etc., for 
choirs and singing schools. 


Empire Collection. 128 
By A. N. Jomnson. 
The Triumph. 150 
By Geo. F. Roor. 
The most popular church music book ever issued. 
The Christian Hymn and Tune Book. eo 


sy A. S. Haypen. 
Compiled with special reference to the wants of the Christian 
Church. 


The True Psalmist. 
By A. N. Jomnson. 
A church music book of 334 pages, issued by authority of the 
committee of the American United Presbyterian Church, the words 
set to the church tunes being taken from the United Presby- 
terian Psalm Book. 


Sacred Lyrics. 
hy W. LuppeEN. 
United States Collection. 


By A. N. Jomnsor, 


1 50 
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John Church & Co. 


General Western Agents for : 


WM. KNABE & €80,’5 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANG FORTES, 

















These Instruments have been before the public for nearly 30 years, and upon their excellence 
alone attained an unpurchased pre-eminence, which pronounces them unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 

All their SQUARE PIANOS have their New Improved OveErstruNG ScaLE and the 
AGRAFFE TREBLE. 

We would call special attention to their late Patented Improvements in GRAND PIANOS and 
SQUARE GRANDS, found in no other Piano, which bring the Piano nearer Perfection than has yet 
been attained. 


Every Piano Fully Warranted for Five Years. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists promptly furnished on application to 


John Church & Co., Sole Agents, 
66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 























